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Historical Note 


By the ninth century b.c., the period into which falls the narra¬ 
tive of this book, Yahweh is reputed to have been the Israelites’ 
deity for some four hundred years. In adopting a god as their 
tribal head, their leader in war and, later, their territorial guar¬ 
dian, they followed a very general practice. The kingdoms 
bordering Israel had their guardian gods: in Syria there was Rim- 
mon, in Phoenicia Melkart, Chemosh in Moab and Ashur in 
Assyria. They were ancient gods who controlled the clouds and 
the fertility of the earth, and the IsraeHtes thought it prudent to 
propitiate them with sacrifices, particularly in times of drought 
and famine. Strict Yahwists, however, were opposed to such 
sacrifices. To seek the favours of foreign deities was to show a 
lack of confidence in Yahweh. He was Israel’s tutelary god, had 
promised to look after his people, and was quite competent to do 
80. Such was the central dogma of the Yahwist religion as laid 
down in the sacred books. Thus orthodox and latitudinarian 
views on how far it was advisable to pay respects to surrounding 
deities were at variance. When a disaster occurred, sacerdotal 
opinion attributed it to Yahweh’s anger at being slighted. This 
would alarm the syncretists for a time and they would promise to 
mend their ways. But presently they would relapse, for it was 
not found practical to ignore altogether the indigenous Palestin¬ 
ian deities. 

The Israelite kingdom of David and Solomon (tenth century 
B.C.) was by the ninth century split in two, Judah in the south, 
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the smaller state, with its capital at Jerusalem, and Israel in the 
north, whose capital was Samaria. Yahweh’s chief seat was at 
Jerusalem, in whose temple was his throne, supported on two 
sphinx-like cherubim, their wings spread over his invisible pre¬ 
sence. He had also a seat and temple in Samaria; and at two other 
sites in Israel, Bethel and Dan, were golden bulls for him to stand 
on. The worship of Yahweh on these bulls, though censured by 
the strictest Yahwists as involving rites too close to the religious 
practices of neighbouring states, was tolerated over a long 
period. 

In the reign of King Ahab of Israel (874-850 b.c.) the schism 
between orthodox Yahwism and the syncretism of the other 
party grew acute. The circumstances were these. Desiring to 
strengthen the international position of his country and increase 
its commerce, Ahab maintained a close alliance with Phoenicia, 
the Mediterranean trading empire with capital at Tyre some 
sixty miles from Samaria. He had married Jezebel, the daughter 
of the Phoenician king. Queen Jezebel brought with her priests 
of the Phoenician god, Melkart, and built him a temple in 
Samaria. King Ahab joined her in this worship. He considered the 
favours of Melkart essential, and so combined his worship with 
Yahweh’s. The state priesthood seems to have been obliged to 
condone this grave deviation from orthodox practice, but it was 
viewed with extreme horror and indignation by a sect of Yah¬ 
wists known as the Sons of the Prophets, led by Elijah, a mantic 
holy man, who claimed that he was the authentic mouthpiece of 
Yahweh. On one occasion four hundred and fifty Phoenician 
priests were set upon after their failure to bring rain at a time of 
drought, and massacred near an altar to Yahweh on Mount Car- 
md at Elijah’s instigation. This did not suffice, however, to drive 
out Melkart. The court party remained in power and outlawed 
EHjah. 

Another side of Ahab’s foreign policy was his military alliance 
with Ben-hadad, king of Syria, against* the danger of invasion by 
the Assyrians, whose imperialist ambitions had been growing and 
who aspired to reduce all the Palestinian states to the position of 
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vassals. Shalmaneser, their king, the third of that name, launched 
such an invasion in 854 b.c. but the Syrians, Israelites, Phoeni¬ 
cians and other states put so strong an allied force into the field at 
Qarqar, about two hundred miles above Tyre, that Shalmaneser 
drew off and the threat from the north subsided for the time. 
The alliance with Syria, having served its purpose, then lapsed. 
The Syrians some years earlier had taken possession of the trans- 
Jordan territory called Gilead, which Ahab held to be his by 
right. In 850 b.c. he saw his opportunity for a raid on Ramoth- 
Gilead, its chief town. He crossed the Jordan and in the battle 
with the Syrians which ensued was killed and his army routed. 
The Syrian commander’s name was Naaman, who was already 
distinguished for the part he had taken at the battle of Qarqar. 

Ahab’s reign was followed in 849 b.c. by that of his second 
son, Joram, the elder having died within a year of his accession. 
Joram’s mother, Jezebel, now dowager queen, was the power 
behind the throne. Worship of the Tyrian god, Melkart, became 
more established and the opposition of orthodox Yahwists, who 
now looked to the seer Elisha as EHjah’s successor, more bitter. 

At this point of time, estimated to be the year 845 b.c., 
Naaman contracted leprosy, and hearing that Elisha, as man of 
the god Yahweh, could cure leprosy, went to Samaria to see him 
at the suggestion of the king of Syria, Ben-hadad. Naaman’s 
cure, which is recorded in the Old Testament (chapter five of the 
Second Book of Kings) led to a trial of strength between the 
Elisha Yahwists and the dynasty of Ahab. The former found a 
military leader in the commander of the Israelite army, Jehu, 
who by a sudden coup in 842 b.c. killed King Joram and Jezebel, 
seized the throne and drove out the Phoenician god. A comparable 
train of events led to an analagous coup in Syria. 

This triumph of the Yahweh god is one of the most curious 
and decisive dramas in Israel’s history. Archaeology and the 
studies of many scholars have made it possible to present the 
story in its proper context and to look on what happened with 
the eyes of those living in the ninth century B.c. 
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chapter One 


Naaman, the Leper 


N ^AAMAN was King Ben-hadad’s most valued com¬ 
mander and his close friend. The king had conferred 
on him tides and estates and continued to take occa¬ 
sion to honour him. The feast of Rimmon, Syria*s 
tutelary god, was such an occasion. That morning 
Naaman was summoned to the royal palace in Damascus and 
awarded a robe of cloth of gold. After the ceremony the king, 
leaning on his arm, withdrew to an imier courtyard. They took 
their seats by a fountain. Wine was brought and cake, and they 
conversed. Or rather, it was the king who spoke, for in his 
fondness for Naaman he was eager to assure him privately, as he had 
just done in public, of the great store he put on his military services. 

To his affectionate promises of lasting regard, Naaman 
responded as was proper, but he seemed to be under some con¬ 
straint and did not speak with the open pleasure of a man whose 
king had decorated him on so propitious a day as the festival of 
the national god. Ben-hadad did not notice his lack of spirits and 
began talking with complacence about relations with Israel. 
“Since we have Gilead,” he said, “I am content to leave King 
Joram alone, provided he sits quiet in Samaria, his capital. Let us 
enjoy the peace. The people are mighty glad of it. Before you 
had command, they suffered much. They can be easy now, for 
King Joram is most unlikely to attack us. Indeed, it is the other 
way about; to induce us not to attack him, he will be ready to 
make concessions, whenever it may suit us to demand them.” 
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And he smiled at Naaman, and with his own hands refilled his 
cup with wine. 

Naaman made no reply. Though his eyes showed how much 
he was touched by the king's confidence and warmth, he was 
evidently troubled for some reason. The king now became aware 
of this. ‘*What is it?” he asked. ”Has anything upset you?” 
Naaman hesitated. The king pressed him. “You have only to tell 
me and I will put aU to rights.” And he motioned to the attend¬ 
ants to leave them. 

When they were alone, Naaman revealed a painful secret. “I 
have been wanting to tell you, but put it off, in the hope I was 
mistaken. But there is no doubt any more. I am gravely ill. Alas! 
It is certain, it is leprosy.” 

“You area leper!” cried Ben-hadad, shrinking back, though 
the movement was involuntary. “I cannot believe it. There is no 
sign of it.” 

For answer Naaman opened his robe and bared his chest. The 
skin was discoloured and puckered in lumpy nodules. 

“My poor friend,” murmured his master with terrified eyes. 
And getting to his feet, he paced about. “Surely something can 
be done,” he cried. “Something can be, must be done.” 

Naaman bowed his head. “The king knows as well as I do that 
nothing can be done. Our physicians are not more backward 
than elsewhere. But if they were, it would be useless to go to 
Tyre or Egypt. There is no cure for leprosy.” And he added: 
“Someone else will have to be found for my command.” 

“No one could take your place.” Quite overcome, the king 
covered his face with his robe and wept. 

Naaman sat staring bleakly before him. Presently his master, 
more calm, said: “The doctors proceed by magic allied with 
prescriptions. If these methods have failed to drive out the evil 
spirits who have attacked you, there is another course. We may 
appeal direct to Rimmon. He can cure leprosy. As our guardian 
deity, he will not see the country suffer the loss of you. Today, 
the day of his great festival, he is happy with offerings and praise. 
If I beg him, he wiD hear me.” 
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Naaman replied in melancholy tones; “When I realised my 
case, I and my wife, we prayed to Rimmon night and morning. 
We sacrificed, laid gifts on his altar, paid his priests to chant the 
liturgy, recite the ritual intercession and plead for an oracle. It 
was all in vain. He did not cleanse my skin; nor by oracle advise 
me nor by sign signify that he understood and would save me.” 

“It is unreasonable to suppose,” argued the king, “that a god 
is always at hand to listen. There are hours when he sleeps, days 
when he travels, times when he is amusing himself with hunting 
or women. It may well be that when you addressed Rimmon he 
was thus occupied. But today he is certainly in his temple, receiv¬ 
ing the gifts and burnt sacrifices. 1 will go now and make an 
offering ten times greater than any before. When I beseech him, 
he will exert his power on your behalf.” 

These words revived Naaman somewhat. Deeply sensible of 
his master’s active kindness he thanked him with many expres¬ 
sions of devotion. “Yes, we may hope that he will intervene,” he 
said. “Out of the goodness of your heart, you have praised my 
military services too highly, yet he cannot, as war-god, be 
wholly indifferent to them.” 

“I have not praised you too highly,” returned the king. “It is 
certain, I should say, that when Rimmon reflects that your loss 
would be disastrous for the country which is in his keeping, he 
will cure you.” And he called loudly: “Harness the horses.” 
There was an answering shout from outside: “The lord’s com¬ 
mand is on the top of our heads.” 

“You win go to the temple in state?” asked the general. “You 
desire me to accompany you in your chariot?” 

“No, I win go alone as suppHant. When Rimmon sees me 
drive humbly up, he wdl be the more moved to grant me an 
oracle or by his direct power drive out what has hold of you.” 

Naaman took leave and returned to his house, there to await a 
message from the king. 
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chapter Two 

The little maid 


L ate that night a man knocked at Naaman’s outer gate. 

The porter had fallen into a doze. He started up 
and hastened to open. Said the man: “I am the bearer 
Vof a letter for the Lord Naaman.” 

“Give it to me,” said the porter. “I will deliver it at 

once.” 

“It is a royal letter, which I must deliver myself.” 

“Come with me, then,” said the porter in awe, and led him 
through the courtyard to the inner gate. Thence a footman con¬ 
ducted him into the house. 

Naaman was resting on a couch, attended by his wife and her 
maids. The messenger handed him the king’s letter. He read it and 
then read it out to his wife. “If the the king himself can get no 
answer, what hope is there?” she cried. “Why does Rimmon 
treat you so?” She became violently distressed. 

Seeking to console her, Naaman said: “We cannot tell what 
is in the mind of a god. Rimmon gave me my victories, that I 
know. That he has now turned his face from me I need not think.” 

But his wife exclaimed: “Wby does he give no sign, some 
small sign that he still favours you? He remains silent. We arc lost.” 
’ ; “That is not certain,” said he. “Just now a curious thing hap- 
|){ened. While dozing, before the letter was brought in, I saw 
Rimmon approach on a bull, carrying his symbol of the whirl¬ 
wind. I thought he would pass without a look. But when it 
seemed that indeed he would pass, he gave me a secret smile.” 
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“A secret smile,”’ said she, “and what may that signify?” 

“I do not know, but it comforted me.” 

“It was only a dream.” 

“That is something.” 

“A very little,” she said. “Long supplicated by us, and now by 
the king, his godship at last condescends to smile. Maybe it was a 
smile of d^pfipn. Let me see if the sores are the better for it.” She 
bared his cbep^nd looked. “You are worse!” she cried. 

Naaman-was dashed. “Yet I could swear there was no derision 
in his smile.” 

“Ah!” she said, weeping again, “it may have been fancy, smile 
and alL What are we to do? Your skin is more inflamed than 
brfore. Can nothing be done?.... I would give my life... You 
know 1 would.” She became incoherent and sank into the arms 
of her maids. 

Among them was a young girl, hardly fifteen, who had been 
one of several prisoners taken by the general on a former raid 
into Israel, Now she whispered into her mistress’s car: “If only 
his lordship were in the city of Samaria 1 ” 

“Why, what good would that do?” her mistress asked. 

“A prophet of our god Yahwch lives in Samaria. All Israel 
knows him, for he has done wonderful things,” she answered 
timidly. 

“He does cures?” 

“He revived a child who was dead.” 

Naaman’s wife was now all attention. “He did that. Have you 
seen him?” 

“Once, from a distance. A bald man in a great cloak.” 

Said Naaman to his wife: “I am told there is a sect in Israel 
which champions the Yahweh god against Tyrian Melkart, 
whose worship King Joram’s mother, Queen Jezebel, brought 
with her from Tyre when she married King Ahab. In return for 
their support, the Yahwch gives their leader powers of healing.” 
And he asked the maid: “Is your prophet the leader of that sect?” 

“I know no more than that he is the man of our god, as was 
his master, Elijah, whose cloak he wears,” said she. 
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“Has the cloak power in it, is it a magical thing?’* exclaimed 
Naaman’s wife. 

“It came down to him from the sky when Ehjah went up,” said 
the little maid. 

“How was that? Tell us that!” 

The girl was excited by the notice taken of her. She knew the 
story well and spoke up boldly. “When the two were master and 
servant, and the time came for the master to die, they set out for 
a lonely place beyond Jordan. There, as they walked and talked, a 
chariot and horses of fire parted them and carried the master to 
heaven in a whirlwind, so that he was seen no more. But as he 
went up he let fall his cloak and his servant caught it. There were 
men watching at a distance and when they saw the cloak flutter¬ 
ing down they said: ‘The spirit of Elijah descends upon Elisha.’ 
For that was the servant’s name. Elisha is now the greatest of the 
prophets of Israel. If my lord goes to Samaria, all will be well.” 

“You must go, you must go!” his wife now cried to Naaman. 
“Elisha wifl cure you with his cloak.” 

“He has also a staff,” said the maid. “It was his staff that he laid 
on the dead child’s face to bring him to life.” 

“With his staff or with his cloak, what matters the means, if he 
heals!” said her mistress. She was quivering with excitement and, 
kneehng by her husband’s couch, sobbed with joy. “You will go 
soon, tomorrow, you must go at once, my dear.” 

But Naaman expostulated with her. “If I went, what chance is 
there that this prophet of Yahweh would attend to my case? 
Why should he use his powers to cure Syria’s captain? As a man 
he might be moved by a great reward, but such prophets can act 
only when inspired by their god. Is it likely that Yahweh would 
give this Elisha power to save a servant of Rimmon? No. Were I 
to go, he would turn me away.” 

“One cannot teU why Elisha should cure you,” admitted his 
wife. “But since he can cure you and might do so, it were better 
to ask him. Risk of a slight is a small thing compared to the 
chance of being healed.” 

“If there was a reasonable chance, I would go. But there is no 
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chance, or so little that 1 cannot risk being turned away. Besides, 
the king would not sanction my going. It would not suit him for 
me to be humiliated in Samaria. One does not know, too, how 
Rimmon would take my seeking another god’s help. No; we 
must abandon the idea.” And looking at the little maid he said 
kindly: “I know you meant well. But you see how it is.” 

The maid knelt and said earnestly: “But there is a chance, a 
good chance, because the prophet is sure to want his god to 
prove he can do what your Honour’s cannot.” 

“How could I expose Rimmon to such an affront?” said 
Naaman. “It would be fooHsh, too, because he would punish me 
afterwards.” 

“If you are cured,” said his wife, “Rimmon will be so pleased 
at having you safe and well at the head of the troops that he will 
see no affront. Besides, he can say that Yahwch cured you 
because he was afraid to refuse. You say he smiled just now. 
Perhaps that was what he was smiling at.” 

This argument weighed with Naaman. He said: “1 will think 
it over.” And turning to the messenger, who throughout the 
conversation had been kneeling to one side, ordered him to 
return to the king and report the delivery of the letter. 
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chapter Three 


Ben-hadad hears of Elisha 


T he messenger did not dare to go before the king so 
late, but next morning, obeyed orders and reported. 

“There is no letter in reply?” asked Ben-hadad, 
though he hardly expected it in the circumstances. 
“His lordship did not entrust me with one,” said 

the man. 

“How did he seem after reading my letter?” The king spoke 
anxiously. 

“Much as usual, though her ladyship was very distressed.” 
“Was anything said?” 

“A lot was said. 1 did not know whether I ought to listen.” 
“But you did listen?” 

“I listened a little, but did not imderstand.” 

“But you understood something?” 

“Only what the little maid from Israel said.” 

“And what was that?” 

“His lordship should go to Samaria where a holy man would 
cure him.” 

“Samaria! What holy man?” 

“A bald holy man.” 

“Is that all she said?” 

The man looked vague. 

“Well, what was General Naaman’s reply?” 

“He seemed perplexed and said he would think it over.” 

As Ben-hadad could get nothing further out of the messenger, 
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who had all the caution of a stupid man, he dismissed him. He 
had awoken that morning very depressed. His attempt to enUst 
Rimmon’s aid had failed so completely. After the dedicatory 
prayers, the gift and the supplication, he had tried every way to 
obtain an answer. The temple priests had even cut themselves 
before the altar. All in vain. If they had become possessed, it was 
not by Rimmon, for the words they uttered were without 
meaning. His letter to Naaman had reflected his despondency. 
But now the talk with the messenger, such as it was, turned his 
thoughts in a fresh direction. Naaman had evidendy heard 
something new and encouraging. He must enquire who was this 
healer who lived in Samaria. The chancellor, Hazael, would 
know. He had him sent for. 

Hazael soon made his appearance. Unlike Naaman, who was 
rugged, tall and dignified, he was a dapper small man, quick and 
assured, a good deal younger than the general. 

“Do you happen to have heard,” Ben-hadad asked liim, “of a 
bald holy man of Samaria with a great reputation for healing? I 
know no more than that there is such a person, but perhaps the 
description will suffice.” 

“I can make a guess to whom your Highness alludes,” replied 
the chancellor, his eyes emitting a sparkle. “Elisha is probably the 
man. He is generally called the prophet of Israel and reputed to 
have remarkable powers.” 

“I recall hearing his name, but cannot remember anything 
about him. Is he bald?” 

“Yes, but it’s a tonsure.” 

“Ah_And what else do you know of him?” 

“He is believed to speak with the Yahweh god’s voice.” 

“Is he a priest in the god’s sanctuary?” 

“No, he is an independent oracle, outside the established priest¬ 
hood. He is so independent that he will rebuke on occasion King 
Joram himself, who is reputed to be afraid of him. The Queen 
Mother, Jezebel, detests him. But they dare not touch him, partly 
for fear of Yahweh, and also because of his popularity with the 
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people. From the reports received in the chancery he appears to 
be truly a formidable personage.” 

“What you say is interesting and important. For the moment, 
however, I am more concerned with his power as a healer. Can 
he, for instance, cure leprosy?” 

Very litde that happened at court was unknown to Hazael. He 
had learned of Naaman*s illness, and the king’s entreaties the 
previous evening at the temple of Rimmon had been reported to 
him. So when he now heard his master ask about leprosy, he 
understood why he had been summoned. He did not think it 
prudent, however, to disclose that he perceived the drift, and 
answered without change of tone or expression; “Though I have 
not heard of him curing a leper, it can be assumed, I think, that 
he can cure leprosy if inchned.” 

“And what would incline him?” asked Ben-hadad. 

“One cannot be sure in a particular case, as he is alleged to be 
capricious,” said Hazael. “But since his main concern, as I under¬ 
stand it, is to maintain the worship of the Yahweh god, no doubt 
his cures are conditioned by that end.” 

“W*ould he be a difficult person to deal with direct?” 

“I should say very difficult.” 

Ben-hadad, feeling that he had aU the information he required 
for the moment, raised his hand in token of dismissal. After 
Hazad’s departure he remained in thought for a while and pres- 
endy sent a message to Naaman that he was coming to his 
house. 
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chapter Four 


King Ben-hadad writes to 
King Joram 


B EN-HADAD, who was as much concerned about 
Naaman’s state of health, as one friend could be 
about another’s, had had his hopes rekindled, yet was 
given pause by what Hazacl had said. Resort to 
Elisha was evidently no easy matter. He understood 
now why the messenger had reported Naaman to be perplexed. 
But it should be possible to find a way of approaching the pro¬ 
phet. Indeed, he must find it, for Elisha’s powers offered the only 
possible chance of a cure. A discussion with the general was 
evidently the first step. As dchcate questions of state seemed to be 
involved, on which he would require expert advice, he decided 
to take Hazacl with him. Summoning him again, he placed him 
shortly in possession of the facts, though this was unnecessary, for 
the chancellor, as has been observed, already apprehended their gist. 

The distance between the palace and Naaman’s residence was 
short. The two were connected by a private road through gar¬ 
dens along the bank of the river Abana. It flowed down from the 
Anti-Lebanon range, on whose lowest eastern slopes Damascus 
lay, facing out over the vast desert. The view westwards to the 
mountains was all the more delightful by contrast with the level 
wilderness to the east. The main peak. Mount Hermon, crowned 
with perpetual snow, seemed so infinitely removed from the 
burning sands. The Abana, blessed and pure, gushed down to die 
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in them, giving as it were its life to sustain the ancient walled 
city. In the cool of the spring morning, as King Ben-hadad drove 
along the bank, he thanked the Lord Rimmon for giving such a 
heritage and prayed he might live long to enjoy it. 

Naaman was waiting at his outer gate to receive him and led 
him with Hazael to the main hall. When they were seated, the 
king did not delay to open his subject: “I was very downhearted 
when I wrote to you last night. But this morning, on questioning 
the messenger who had taken my letter, I learnt that you had 
heard of a great healer in Israel. My first impulse was that you 
should go to him, and I asked my chancellor what he knew of his 
character. But before I continue, you must tell me whether, in 
fact, Elisha is his name, for we only surmise that to be the case.” 

VThen Naaman confirmed that this was so, Ben-hadad went 
on: “As I say, relieved on hearing the news, my first thought was 
that you should go to the man. But a talk with Hazael disclosed 
complications. Apparendy it is by no means certain that even a 
very handsome present would induce this man of Yahweh to 
accept you as his patient. All depends on whether your cure 
would redound to the credit of his god.” He paused and asked 
Naaman whether he agreed. 

Said Naaman: ‘‘Yes, indeed; and when I heard of him, the 
uncertainty of my reception seemed an insuperable objection to 
consulting him. To travel all the way to Samaria and then be 
shown the door would be an indignity too great to risk.” 

‘‘The risk might be reduced, of course, by communicating 
with him in advance,” said Hazael. ‘‘If a favourable reply were 
received, you could go. Otherwise you could abandon the idea.” 

“In my view,” said Ben-hadad, “since the general’s only 
chance of a cure is to go, he must go, and it is for us to devise 
how this can be done. To correspond with the prophet before¬ 
hand risks a refusal, which would finally extinguish the general’s 
hopes. A device has occurred to me, however, which will reduce 
and may eliminate the hazard. Instead of a direct approach to the 
prophet, I propose a representation to his master. King Joram.” 

“But is King Joram certainly his master?” objected Hazael. “I 
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venture to doubt whether this Elisha would obey the king 
against his own inclination.” 

“We can, I think, make King Joram so uneasy that he will find 
a way of persuading the prophet to consent.” 

Both Hazael and Naaman, blowing as they did well King 
Joram’s anxiety to keep on good terms with Syria, were able to 
appreciate the force of this argument. They bowed and awaited 
the definite proposal to which it was evident their master was 
coming. 

“I see you both agree with me that this is the right line,” the 
king said, “but I think it would be clumsy to confront King 
Joram with a blunt request to call in the prophet. A roundabout 
method will be less likely to nettle and render him obstinate. It 
will also be more intimidating as less easy to understand. What I 
have in mind is to send a letter in which I ask the king himself to 
cure you, Naaman. Unable to explain the unreasonableness of 
such a request except as an intention on my part to pick a quar¬ 
rel, he will send for Ehsha and throw the responsibihty on him to 
counter what will look like a threat to the kingdom.” 

Hazael was surprised at the ingenuity of this plan, for such a 
course had not occurred to him and he considered himself more 
astute than his master. Not that he would have proposed it, had 
he thought of it, for he had no burning desire, like the bng’s, to 
see Naaman cured. In point of fact, when he heard that the 
general had leprosy and would probably soon be obliged to 
resign, he hoped to take his place as military commander. He had 
other plans, more far-reaching, which would be substantially 
advanced if he controlled the army. Experience told him that 
King Ben-hadad had hit on a manoeuvre which, one way or 
another, might very well succeed. He had no option but to 
applaud it, for he saw that Naaman, if hitherto uncertain about 
going to Samaria, was impressed by the stratagem and would 
adopt it. There was an aspect of the affair, however, which had 
not been discussed. Nothing had been said about Rimmon. Yet, 
this was a point on which both Ben-hadad and Naaman must 
have some misgivings, for evidendy to make what amounted to 
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an appeal to Israers god might be seen as religious treason. So, 
after listening while Naaman respectfuDy praised the king’s solu¬ 
tion and expressed his deep gratitude, he said: “1 also greatly 
admire your Highness’s subtle scheme, but it would be prudent 
to consider how Rimmon will take it. The cure of General 
Naaman is a matter of the highest importance, but it can hardly 
be said to be more important than reverence towards the 
national divinity. Decision should, I think, be deferred until we 
have sign of his approval.” 

Naaman hastened to deny that irreverence was intended. “I 
myself was at first apprehensive that resort to Samaria might be 
construed as disrespectful to Rimmon. But the more I considered 
the matter, the less likely it seemed that Rimmon would object 
to my being cured elsewhere. We have given him the option and 
he has not exercised it. Why, we do not know, and need not 
enquire. There is no evidence that he is angry with me. That he 
has not cured me may have its reason in matters unconnected 
with this world. If so, he will not expect me to neglect my own 
safety. Indeed, he will be relieved if I look after myself and will 
allow that, by resorting elsewhere, my motive is not to slight 
him but simply to get well.” 

Hazael replied: “I hope you arc right. There is a precedent, 
however, in the opposite sense; and though it arose on the other 
side is quite relevant to this. You will recall how King Ahaziah, 
the predecessor of the present king of Israel, fell out of a win¬ 
dow, after reigning barely a year, and seriously hurt himself. 
Prompted (perhaps because the Yahweh god delayed to cure 
him) to appeal to his mother. Queen Jezebel’s, god, he sent mes¬ 
sengers to Melkart’s sanctuar)'. According to the reports received 
here, Elijah, late master of the present prophet, was so indignant as 
to tell King Ahaziah to his face that for daring to appeal over 
Yahweh’s head to an outside god, he would die of his injuries. 
And sure enough he did.” 

“Yahweh is notoriously a jealous god,” said Ben-hadad. “You 
cannot quote an analogous case where a Syrian king was killed 
by Rimmon.” 
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“The kings of Syria have been too wise to angei our guardian 
deity.” 

“Perhaps they were not confronted with a dilemma like mine. 
I have no desire whatever to put Rimmon out of humour. Yet I 
cannot let General Naaman die when 1 see a way of saving his life. 
You have not altogether understood my plan. I am doing no 
more than asking King Joram to cure him. If Joram summons 
the Yahweh prophet, I cannot be blamed for diat. Besides, the 
prophet may use magical incantations to disperse the leper 
demons without appealing to the Yahweh god at all.” 

Hazael did not believe this to be likely, as Elisha was essentially 
the man of that god. Rimmon, moreover, would not be 
deceived by the ruse of an appeal to Joram. But now it struck 
him that in the long run his ambitions would be better served 
were Naaman cured. The odium for so unorthodox a cure, 
which would shock the Rimmon priesthood and through them 
the people, woul^ fall on Ben-hadad. Tliis would more surely 
forward his secret plans than if he superseded a leprous Naaman as 
commandcr-in-chief of the army. His intuition warned him that 
he must now quickly change his attitude and support the visit to 
Samaria, he said: “Your Highness has convinced me that I have 
been over cautious. It is true that I did not fully understand all 
the implications of your plan. Now that I do, I agree that there is 
no danger of Rimmon blaming you. If desired, I am ready to 
accompany General Naaman, to be at hand in Samaria should he 
require my advice, for the negotiations there may be more 
complicated than we suppose.” 

The king and Naaman were relieved that Hazael had come 
rouiid to their view. His suggestion to go as a member of the 
party seemed a good one, as his presence would give a profes¬ 
sional air to what should be made to resemble a mission. In a 
subsequent meeting the letter to King Joram was drawn up and, 
a date being fixed, the king was informed by messenger to 
expect a visit from Syria’s chancellor and captain-general. 
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chapter Five 

Chancellor Hazael and the 
High Priest of Rimmon 

H azael had to give a reason for going to 
Samaria which would satisfy the upholders of the 
Syrian god, if he were to avoid being involved in 
the odium which he foresaw would subsequently 
attach to Ben-hadad. As the king could not tell the 
priesthood the mission’s real object, he gave out that it was a dis¬ 
cussion of frontier problems. Naaman’s cure, if it took place, 
could not be concealed, of course, but might be represented as an 
offer made unexpectedly and which it was clearly impossible to 
refuse. Hazael, convinced that Rimmon and his priesthood 
would see through all this, resolved on a confidential talk with 
the high priest. 

Like all successful conspirators, he took a great deal of trouble 
to disguise even what might seem an insignificant move. Though 
he did not think that a meeting between him and the high priest 
would arouse the king’s suspicion, he preferred to arrange it with 
the king’s concurrence. During an audience with his master he 
said: “I hope that the general’s household is being discreet. His 
wife is a more than usually emotional woman. Her servants and 
probably her intimate friends already know what we are going 
to Samaria for. She, of course, would not be so foolish as to 
mention it to the high priest, but, if her people talk, rumour of it 
may reach his ears.” 
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Chancellor Hazael and the High Priest of Rimmon 

“I hardly think,” replied Ben-hadad, “that he is likely to pay 
attention to women’s chatter when he has had it officially from 
me that the mission’s object is purely political.” 

“I am sure you are right,” agreed Hazael in the pleasant tone 
of respectful admiration which he could assume to perfection. 
“It happens, however, that he is coming to see me about the 
building project, which as you know he has on hand. It will do 
no harm if 1 take the opportunity to refer casually to the mission. 
Should it appear that any rumours of its real purpose have 
reached him, I shall know how to convince him that they are 
unfounded.” 

Ben-hadad was so pleased with this suggestion that when 
Hazael was withdrawing he called out to him not to forget. 

When the high priest made his appearance, Hazael drew him 
aside with an air of concern. After binding him to secrecy, he 
revealed the king’s hidden purpose; Yahweh was to be 
approached because Rimmon had failed. The high priest, as he 
expected, was very shocked. “I can well appreciate your horror,” 
Hazael went on. “To call in a rival god can only have dire 
consequences. I tried to dissuade the king from so dangerous a 
course but he has persisted. However, I may yet be able to 
prevent things going so far. I am accompanying the general to 
Samaria and while there will do all I can. 1 must beg you again 
to keep this to yourself for the present. It will be time enough to 
speak of it if I fail.” 

The high priest, agitated though he was, saw the need for 
silence and promised an absolute discretion. On taking leave of 
Hazael he called down Rimmon’s blessing on his head. 
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Chaper Six 


King Ben-hadadgives Hazael 
a secret mission 


F rom Damascus to Samaria was a hundred and 
twenty miles or six days’ journey for ox-carts. 
Though Naaman and Hazael, driving in their chariots, 
could cover the distance in half that time, they would 
be obhged to keep in touch with their carts, which 
carried the tents, food, presents and clothes. Twenty miles a day, 
moreover, was quite enough in a chariot which, springless and 
normally without scats, was a tiring conveyance on rough 
roads. 

In his anxiety for Naaman’s health, Ben-hadad lent a chariot 
from the royal stables, more roomy than most and fitted with a 
leathern floor which absorbed some of the vibration. It was a 
handsome vehicle with ivory fittings and contained a stool and 
cushions. Naaman’s disease being in its early stage had not yet 
invahded him. Accustomed all his life to military chariots, far less 
luxurious than the chariot now at his disposal, he had no reason 
to fear that the journey would be too much for him. The route 
was to be first due south through Syrian territory to Ramoth- 
Gilead, and thence across the Jordan westwards into Israel. The 
party all told numbered about fifty, including servants, grooms, 
cartmen, a bodyguard, two clerks, a priest in charge of a portable 
altar and a statuette of Rimmon, a doctor, a diviner, a carpenter 
and a treasurer. The treasurer’s cart contained a large sum of 
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money. “Take plenty,” Ben-hadad had said. “You must not 
appear as beggars in Israel.” And though Naaman had ample 
funds, he insisted on making a large contribution. The total sum 
in the cart was six thousand gold pieces and ten talents of silver. 
As supplementary presents linen robes of Tyrian purple and 
jewelled hats were also taken. 

On the evening before the departure the king invited Naaman 
and Hazael to the palace. A dinner was served in the apartment 
famed for its cedarwood panels and the plaques of ivory which 
decorated them. Nowhere else, it was said, except in Joram’s 
palace in Samaria, were such delicate ivory carvings to be seen. 
There were lions and sphinxes, and also scenes from mythology. 
Though their flavour was Syrian, and reflected the worship of 
Rimmon, the influence of Egypt was apparent, Egypt which 
dominated the southern half of the known world, as Assyria 
dominated the northern half. 

In the course of the evening, while the dancers and musicians 
were entertaining Naaman, the king spoke in Hazaefs ear. “I am 
very happy that you accompany the general,” he said. “With 
your experience of affairs you will be able to steer him through 
the complexities of Joram’s court. It will not be so easy to find 
the right tone—something between a threat and a request. Had 
Naaman been going alone he would never manage it.” 

“Yet the general,” said Hazael, “will make a helpful contribu¬ 
tion with his dignified manner and candid gaze. I feel confident 
we shall succeed one way or another. It is fortunate that I have 
been to Tyre, for the knowledge I picked up of the Phoenician 
background will be useful, should the Queen Mother Jezebel be 
difficult.” 

“You refer to her hatred of the Yahweh prophet?” 

“Yes. One camiot foresee exactly how things will go.” 

“I have of course consulted the omens.” 

“Was a hint given?” 

“It did look as if Naaman would be cured.” 

“The king is satisfied, then?” 

“Not altogether_But I do not wish to speak of it.” 
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Ben-hadad was silent a moment and then said: "‘Will you enquire 
for me from the Yahweh prophet.” 

“What shall I ask?” 

“Ask how long I shall reign.” 

At these words Hazael for all his control gave the king a 
startled look. Could it be that his master had an inkling of 
something in the wind? He dismissed the thought. It was not 
possible. Composed again, he said: “I will see to it that the 
question is asked, though, as we believe that Rimmon loves you, 
we cannot doubt that your reign will endure.” 

“That he loves me,” said the king, “is my trust and hope. Yet, 
as you know, this matter of the cure will in some measure put it 
to the test. When all is done, I may require his indulgence, for I 
have come to think that even should sdl go as planned, there is 
yet, if he perceives it, what he may resent. Enquire therefore 
from the prophet and tell me truly. For I can face the truth and, 
if it is adverse, must endure what may befall me, for I cannot let 
Naaman die of leprosy without doing all I can to save him, no 
matter what the risk to myself.” 

Saying this he raised his sleeve and wept. Hazael regarded him 
curiously. He was not moved; there was no relenting on his face. 
He was about to retire from the presence when the king said: 
“On no account tell Naaman that I have asked you to enquire of 
Elisha. He might refuse to go if he learnt that I was apprehen- 
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sive. 
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Chapter Seven 

Naaman and Hazael en route 
to Samaria discourse of 
the Yahweh god 

dawn the next morning the chancellor and the 
captain-general began their journey. Some of the 
/ carts had been sent on the night before to a camp 

/ at the end of the first stage* so that tents be pitched 

and food cooked by the time the masters arrived 
in the chariots. Relieved of having to match the pace of the 
remainder, they drove as the road permitted, accompanied by an 
escort and those of the entourage who were mounted. The route 
that day was along the flank of Hermon which rose to its snows 
on their right. A sacred mountain, its slopes were dotted with 
temple sanctuaries where Rimmon and lesser deities of the pan¬ 
theon were worshipped. 

“The Lord may be looking down upon us at this moment,” 
said Naaman, one time when he and Hazael were driving 
abreast, and he asked: “Have you ever cHmbed the mountain?” 

“No,” said Hazael, “I never had occasion to.” 

“I was high upon it once, nine years ago, that time otu: contin¬ 
gent of the allied army was returning from Qarqar after battle 
with Shalmaneser.” 

“I was nobody then,” said Hazael, “a mere clerk in the palace. 
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I remember how alarmed we were. If you and our allies had not 
turned back the King of Assyria, his cruel soldiers would have 
rushed Damascus. We would have been led away captive, 
impaled or beheaded.” 

“It was touch and go,” said Naaman. “Our charioteers 
charged again and again. Our losses were terrible. The river 
Orontes was choked with our dead. His archers, his armour, 
were superior, but somehow we stopped him.” 

“It is not easy to stop the Great King, the King of Assyria. You 
deserved well of our people that day.” 

“I could have done nothing without Rimmon. And so on our 
way back, when wc were crossing the Lebanon, I left the road on 
the pass and climbed Hermon till I was close to the snows, and 
circling the slope came to a sanctuary, the highest in all Syria. I 
made thank offerings and commanded the mountain priests to 
dance.” 

“What words did they let fall in their ecstasy?” 

“They were oracular, hard to understand. Yet it seemed that 
the Lord was pleased with me and that he promised me his 
eternal protection. When the music ceased, I went out on to the 
terrace and looked over the land, westwards and to the south¬ 
ward. I could see Tyre on her island by the seashore thirty miles 
away and the coast stretching down to Mount Carmel, which 
was clearly visible. I even imagined 1 perceived Samaria glim¬ 
mering afar on her hill, eighty miles south. The victory at 
Qarqar had saved those places too.” 

“It happens that they are the three most concerned with our 
present venture,” said Hazael, turning the conversation to the 
problems ahead. 

“How is that so?” 

“Jezebel brought Melkart from Tyre. On Carmel his priests 
were worsted by the Yahweh prophet Elij^ and massacred. In 
Samaria the two gods now compete for supremacy. For despite 
the massacre the priests of Melkart remain powerful in Samaria. 
Elisha, in the three years he has worn Elijah’s mantle, has failed 
to clear them from the court, a posture of aihurs which will 
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complicate out negotiations, for we will be asking the supporters 
of Melkart to obtain your cure from the Yahweh.” 

“Do you infer,” asked Naaman, disturbed at the thought, 
“that we are unlikely to get at Elisha through King Joram?” 

“It did not occur to me at first,” replied Hazael. ‘‘But though 
the power of Melkart at court is a comphcating factor, I am sure 
we are right in going to Joram, for had we attempted an appeal 
direct to Ehsha, the court would have put insuperable difficulties 
in our way, perhaps even have turned us back at the frontier.” 

“But will not Joram and his mother, if they refuse to summon 
EH^a, be putting just such a difficulty in our way?” 

“Once in Samaria,” said Hazael, “we shall manage, I think. It 
will not gready matter whether Joram sends for Elisha or not. If 
the court does not ask him to cure you, he will be the more eager 
to do so.” 

“I find it difficult,” said Naaman, “to get a grasp of the whole 
situation. How extraordinary that Melkart has obtained such a 
footing in Samaria! Had Ben-hadad married Jezebel of Tyre, she 
could never have brought the worship of Melkart to Damascus 
to the detriment of Rimmon’s. How is it that the Yahweh god, 
though Israel’s national deity, is not strong enough to resist her?” 

Hazael smiled. “You flatter me in thinking I can solve such 
riddles,” he said. 

“But I am sure you can. You would not have risen to be the 
king’s chief counsellor unless you were exceptionally well 
informed.” 

“I can only give you my view.” 

Hazael then proceeded to explain what sort of a divinity was 
the Yahweh god. “He is not one of the old gods of these lands, 
like Rimmon and Melkart or the goddess Astart6, who have 
presided over kingdoms for imtold ages, but an obscure moun¬ 
tain deity who has risen from nothing to be a national god. At 
the time when the Israelites were nomads in the desert, they 
came across him on mount Sinai, a lonely god with few wor¬ 
shippers. Pleased by the attention they paid him, he promised to 
give them lands, if they-made him their god and brought him 
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with them. A bargain was struck and they took him away in a 
box. He kept his word and gave them the kingdoms they now 
occupy. But though he enabled them to conquer the Canaanites, 
he could not drive out the old gods of the land. These the Israelites 
thought it prudent to placate, for they knew how to fertilise 
crops and catde better than did Yahweh, a desert divinity. The 
worship angered him, for he feared they might dispense altoge^ 
ther with his services, and by punishing he frightened them, and 
so managed to retain his position. Yet his hold was precarious, 
for at times the other gods had most of the offerings. It was not, 
however, until Jezebel brought in Melkart, one of the great 
immemorial gods, that he felt himself seriously threatened. As a 
noted trade deity, Melkart attracted the rich classes, especially the 
court. It looked for a time as if the Yahweh god might have to 
return to his desert home. But he managed to maintain himself.” 

“How did he do that?” asked Naaman. 

“By choosing men who were devoted to him and giving them 
powers of oracular speech, healing, divination and especially to 
bring rain, superior to those of other divine intermediaries. This 
explains how Elijah got the better of Melkart’s priests on Carmel. 
The prophet Elisha is the head of these chosen, known as the 
Brotherhood. They may perhaps succeed in giving the god vic¬ 
tory over his dangerous rival from Tyre, for they seem able to 
do what is beyond the power of Melkart’s devotees.” 

“I see,” said Naaman, “and you think that on the whole the 
situation is not unfavourable for us.” 

“My guess is that the Yahweh will inspire his prophet to cure 
you whatever happens. If King Joram, afraid to disoblige King 
Ben-hadad, sends for Elisha, so much the better. If he does not, 
though things will not go so smoothly, we shall yet have the 
cure in the end.” 

“Your confidence is very encouraging,” Naaman said. Hazael 
was no intimate of his; they hardly met in Damascus except 
officially, for Hazael, as a self-made man of humble origin, was 
not his social equal. But one had to admire his cleverness. He was 
indispensable on such a mission. Naaman had not the slightest 
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suspicion that he was other than appeared. Hazael, of course, had 
htde opinion of the general’s intelligence. But he was not going 
to let that appear. He would be helpful, would flatter and main¬ 
tain a cordial manner, and as his whole object in coming was to 
assist Naaman in securing what he most desired, a cure for his 
leprosy, he was confident that no suspicion that he had an ulter¬ 
ior motive would ever enter the other’s head. In conclusion now he 
observed: “What 1 have said about the Yahweh being something 
of a parvenu, who has never been recognised outside Israel as one 
of the great gods, should not blind us to his power inside that 
kingdom in spite of the intrusion of Mclkart. We should be 
careful to treat him with the utmost respect.” 

Naaman’s reply was emotional: “I have every intention of that 
and contract here and now, if he cures me, to worship him as one 
of the great gods.” He said this in a raised voice, as if he wished 
the god to hear and give a sign that he agreed to the bargain. 
When no sound broke the silence of the desert nor any appear¬ 
ance its loneliness, he sighed; “Can it be that he heard what we 
said of his humble origin and is offended?” 

“Since we arc not yet in his domain, he can have heard noth¬ 
ing,” said Hazael. 

“As soon as we cross the border, I will sacrifice.” 

Hazael heard with satisfaction. Evidently the general could be 
rehed on to be thoroughly indiscreet. 
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chapter Eight 

The talk at Ramoth-Gilead 


R AMOTH-Gilead was a small walled town on a hill 
in wooded country. The travellers were received 
with deference by the governor, who conducted 
. them to quarters in the palace. The visit of the 
^chancellor and the captain-general caused a stir; a 
crowd watched them enter the palace enclosure. The battle of 
Ramoth-Gilead had been fought five years before; as a Syrian 
victory in which King Ahab of Israel had been killed, it was very 
fresh in people’s memories. Naaman had been in command of 
the Syrian forces and his defeat of so celebrated a king had added 
to the great reputation he had gained at Qarqar. That the crowd 
regarded him with awe, and the governor conducted him with 
elaborate courtesy, were not surprising in the circumstances. It 
was, moreover, believed that he himself had drawn the famous 
arrow which had pierced King Ahab through a weak point in his 
armour, the joint at the sleeve, as was said. When the governor 
ventured to remind him of this, Naaman disclaimed any recoUcc- 
tioii of the shot. “I drew my bow at a venture many times that 
day,” he said, “ “but have no idea whom I hit.” The governor 
smiled at such excessive modesty. “It is well known to every 
man, woman and child in this town,” he affirmed gravely, “that 
one of your Honour’s arrows slew the splendid king of Israel.” 

In the course of the evening the talk turned again to the batde. 
“Rumour has it,” observed the governor, “that Ahab, after 
receiving his wound, said to his driver, *Tum your hand and carry 
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me out of the host*, but the press was so great and die only road 
so blocked, that before the fellow was able to extricate him, his 
life had ebbed away. A miserable end for so remarkable a ruler, 
the mgst briUiant king of these parts since Solomon.*’ 

“I prefer to think,” said Naaman, “that though he guessed that 
his wound was mortal, he stayed to keep up the hearts of his men, 
knowing well that if he withdrew all would be lost.” 

“It is very chivalrous of your Honour to say so,” returned the 
governor, “and I will issue orders that such in future shall be the 
official version of the affair.” 

“In point of fact,” said Naaman, “the less said just now about it 
the better. We are on a delicate mission to King Joram. It is not 
the moment to remind people that I am reputed to have shot his 
father.” 

“I quite understand,” the governor hastened to reply. “Had 1 
known that high politics were involved, I should have held my 
tongue.” 

“No need to excuse yourself,” said Naaman graciously. “The 
subject is very interesting and has been widely debated.” 

“Indeed yes,” joined in Hazael. “King Ben-hadad has more 
than once expressed surprise in my hearing that King Ahab was 
so foohsh as to attempt to regain Ramoth-Gilead. I have never 
heard a satisfactory explanation. At Qarqar he helped with a sub¬ 
stantial contingent, no less than two thousand chariots, as a vic¬ 
torious Shalmaneser would have been the ruin of us all. Yet four 
years later he turns against us.” 

“It so happens,” said the governor, very pleased to have 
opportunity to tell the chancellor, who had the reputation of 
knowing everything, something he didn’t know, “that a friend 
of mine, a Tyrian merchant, passing through Ramoth-Gilead not 
long ago, gave me particulars which throw light on the matter.” 
He paused politely. 

When Hazael urged him to go on, he declared that the idea 
of the attack was conceived during a visit to Samaria of Jehosha- 
phat, the then king of Judah, whose son was Ahab’s son-in-law. 
When the two kings were drinking together, Ahab boasted that 
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it would be easy to take Ramoth-Gilead, as Ben-hadad was off 
his guard. The town was not strongly defendbd. A surprise 
assault would carry it. Jehoshaphat was not so sanguine of suc¬ 
cess, but suggested that Yahweh should first be consulted.^hab 
had no objection; the Yahweh priests, a large number of whom 
he maintained in the capital, were not likely to oppose his going 
if they thought he was set on it. “My friend,” continued the 
governor, “then related what happened. ‘The two kings’, he said, 
‘put on their robes and sat each on a throne at the entrance to the 
inner gate of Samaria. In the space between them and the outer 
wall all the Yahweh priests were assembled. King Ahab enquired 
formally whether he should go against Ramoth-Gilead or not. 
The ritual of music and dancing then began. When the priests 
were possessed, they shouted in their frenzy: “Let the king go! 
Yahweh wiU deliver Ramoth-Gilead into his hand.” Their leader 
in his excitement put on a horned mask and played the part of 
the golden bull on which Yahweh stands at Bethel and Dan. He 
made rushes, pretending to horn the crowd, screaming in a mad 
voice: “Thus Yahweh will push the Syrians out of Ramoth- 
Gilead.” King Jehoshaphat, however, remained doubtful. The 
priests’ gestures and the expressions on their faces did not seem 
quite as intense as would be the case if they were prophesying 
under the authentic inspiration of Yahweh. He asked King Ahab 
whether there was not some other seer from whom additional 
enquiry might be made. Ahab replied that, independent of the 
state augurs, there was the group of devotees headed by Elijah. 
Elijah himself had fled to hiding in the desert after killing the 
priests of Melkart on Carmel, for Queen Jezebel had ordered his 
arrest, and his place had been taken by one Micaiah. “But,” said 
King Ahab, “if I summon Micaiah, he will certainly not pro¬ 
phesy any success for me. He is a very objectionable man and I 
detest the sight of him.” “If he does really speak with the voice 
of Yaliweh,” s^d Jehoshaphat, “it is hardly prudent to refer to 
him in such terms.” The rernjark had its effect on Ahab. He 
thought it safer to send for Micaiah and an officer was deputed to 
bring him at once. The officer, it is said, after delivering the 
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summons, privately gave Micaiah a hint that it would be hazar¬ 
dous to contradict the state augurs, who had unanimously advo¬ 
cated an attack. “The king is very anxious to go,” he explained. 
To which Micaiah replied that he could not tell in advance what 
words would come from his mouth when Yahwch spoke 
through him. 

On his appearance before the two kings at the gate, he was 
admonished to say truthfully what Yahwch thought of the 
expedition. Either because he was intimidated by the king, or 
because he intended to mock him, he replied that an attack on 
Ramoth-Gilcad would be successful. His tone, however, had not 
the seriousness of a divine voice. King Ahab expostulated with 
him; “How many times must I tell you to impart only what you 
hear from the Lord!” At that, Micaiah went into a sacred trance. 
I myself was quite close and could see clearly the god take posses¬ 
sion of him. His face became a blank and then seemed another 
face. Suddenly he declaimed a couplet of verse: “1 ste all Israel 
scattered upon the hills, as sheep that have not a shepherd.” Ahab 
turned to Jehoshaphat in angry dismay: “Did I not tell you that 
he would prophesy no good!” But Micaiah had not finished his 
say. Still speaking in verse he declared that, in the vision he had 
just had, he saw Yahweh sitting on his throne, attended to right 
and left by his spirit army and courtiers, and heard him call for a 
volunteer to persuade Ahab to attack Ramoth-Gilead, so that he 
might be killed there. A certain spirit, more forward than the 
rest, came and stood before the throne and offered to deceive the 
king. Yahweh enquired how he would do it. The spirit replied 
that he would possess the state augurs and speaking through 
them induce Ahab to go by assuring him that all would be well. 
When Micaiah had ended his recitative, he said to Ahab: “That 
is why your priests have promised you victory. If you go to 
Ramoth-Gilead, you will die in the battle.” The words caused 
the utmost indignation. The augur who had put on the homed 
mask came up and struck Micaiah on the cheek, crying: “Explain 
how the spirit of the Lord, who spoke truly through me, went to 
you and declared the opposite!” “You wiU know that day,” 
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replied Micaiah, “when you go into an inner chamber to hide 
yourself.” King Ahab, convinced that Micaiah’s words had been 
uttered in spite, for it was hard to believe that Yahweh, if he 
desired his death, would first inspire the state augurs to lure him 
to it, and then Micaiah to warn him to avoid it, ordered the 
arrest and imprisonment of Micaiah. Before he was dragged off, 
the prophet called on the crowd to witness that what he had said 
was true, as the future would reveal. 

Naaman and Hazael had Ustened with rapt attention to the 
governor’s revelations. “The story you relate is very remark¬ 
able,” said Naaman, “and certainly goes a long way to explain 
why King Ahab thought he could take Ramoth-Gilead from us. 
But it does not explain why he disguised himself in the battle, as 
it turned out that he did. Instead of wearing his robe and crown, 
he put on the dress of an ordinary charioteer. I had ordered my 
men to seek out and capture him as the quickest way of finishing 
the affair. When we came upon the king of Judah wearing his 
regalia, we naturally mistook him for Ahab, but let him go when 
we realised our mistake. Now why did Ahab disguise himself, if 
he believed the promises made by his priests?” 

“It can only have been,” replied the governor, “that on reflec¬ 
tion he did not know whether to believe the official or the 
unofficial prophecy and thought it prudent to take precautions in 
case the latter was correct.” 

“Was Micaiah’s influence increased under Ahab’s successor, the 
present king, Joram, by having been proved right?” asked 
Hazael. 

“Macaiah was not heard of again and probably died in prison. 
Elijah, too, never emerged from the desert where he had hidden. 
His followers declare they saw him taken direct to Yahweh’s 
heaven. This may be so, or he may have been caught and exe¬ 
cuted by Queen Jezebel, for his massacre of her staff of Tyrian 
augurs was unforgivable. Though uncertain of his exact fate, I 
know that his group of prophets is now headed by Elisha.” 

“All this has an important bearing on the prospects of our 
mission,” said Naaman. “Can* you further inform us whether 
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Elisha’s relations with the government are by any chance suffi¬ 
ciently cordial for King Joram to demand a service of him?” 

“I know no more than the gossip 1 hear from travellers passing 
through, like my friend the merchant from Tyre,” replied the 
governor. “King Joram is reputed not to be in Elisha’s good 
books. The prophet considers him lukewarm towards Yahweh 
for tolerating his mother, Queen Jezebel, and her god, and show¬ 
ing too much favour to the college of augurs, who are over 
indulgent to her religion. King Joram himself seeks to keep a 
balance. He dare not offend Elisha any more than Jezebel’s priests 
or the sacred college, for all three claim to be the mouthpieces of 
gods.” 

“And which of the parties would you say is the most power¬ 
ful?” 

“The one who is backed by the stronger god.” 

“Well, naturally. But who is the stronger god?” 

“One must assume, Melkart. Has he not founded the great 
overseas empire of Phoenicia? On the other hand, he may not be 
so powerful as Yahweh inside Yahweh’s dominion. As for the 
sacred college, whether it is stronger than Elisha and his fol¬ 
lowers, depends on which of the two sects is the auth¬ 
entic mouthpiece of Yahweh. On that I cannot hazard even a 
guess.” 

When Naaman and Hazael were alone together afterwards, 
the general said: “The situation at Samaria seems more hideously 
complex than you have described it. When I present my letter to 
King Joram, who can say what course he will choose.” 

“My view remains,” replied Hazael,^ “that as the cure of so 
important a person as yourself will win whoever achieves it an 
international reputation, you will be cured, if there exists a healer 
of sufficient power. And since we liave good reason to believe 
that Elisha, holding the mantle of Elijah, who had Yahweh’s car 
in his heaven, has only to ask for power to be given it, we may 
assume that he will ask.” 

“You are more confident than I am,” said Naaman, “when I 
remember how many reasons has Yahweh to humiliate me by a 
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refusal. Had I your certainty, the sacrifice I intend on crossing 
into Samaria would be superfluous.” 

“A sacrifice may not be essential,” admitted Hazael, “but it will 
serve the purpose of announcing your arrival, and so when 
Elisha, as I anticipate, seeks power to cure you, Yahweh will 
already be posted in your case and less unfavourably disposed, a 
clear advantage.” 
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At Elijaks village 


T he following day the travellers continued their 
journey, turning west from the mountain woods of 
Gilead towards the vale of Jordan. At noon they 
came to the village of Tishbe, a lonely place in 
open fields, and halted at the wcU to water the 
horses. The headman, an old fellow, approached to salute them. 
He told girls to draw and fill the water-troughs, others to bring 
water for the lords to drink under an ancient terebinth near- 

by- 

“You have good shade here,” said Naaman, by way of com- 
phment to the headman, and to the magnificent old tree. 

“It is a sacred tree,” said he, “the abode of a female spirit. 
When she smiles the water flows sweetly. When she furrows her 
brow it dies away. But we know how to keep her smiling and 
for many a year now have drunk our fill.” So saying, he smiled 
himself, and smoothed his white beard with his gnarled rustic 
hand. 

“You are happy, I can see, with your tree and your goddess,” 
said Naaman, “and since I myself am on an errand in search of 
happiness, you shall have from me a gift to offer your goddess, so 
that I may have her blessing.” And he told his purse-bearer to 
take out a gold piece. 

“Your honour is surely a very great lord,” said the 
headman, fingering the gold and smiling his smile, “surely the 
greatest lord who has ever sat under this tree, though it used to 
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be the seat where a notable man would speak to us of holy 
things.” 

“The priest of the goddess?” enquired Hazael. 

“He was greater than that,” said the headman, grown solemn. 
“So great that I am too small to speak of him rightly, for I never 
rightly understood what he said, though for that reason I knew 
its great worth. This man spoke to kings as I would to my sons, 
as he passed hither and thither across the land. What he spoke 
was at the behest of a god, though what god I never clearly 
divined, but a great god for sure, as the kings were in fear of 
him.” 

“What was his name, your man of the god?” 

“Elijah, called the Tishbite, because he was bom in this village 
of Tishbe, and, though he early left it to wander, would revisit it 
if passing this way and, as I have said, sit under the tree.” 

The mention of Elijah whetted the curiosity of the grandees. 
That they should have halted by chance at the birthplace of the 
man who had been the master of the EHsha they sought, and 
champion of Yahweh against the gods of the world, seemed a 
good omen for the journey. They began to ask the headman 
questions. But he was too old, too vague, too ignorant of the 
events which had shaken Israel, embarrassed the king, and roused 
the queen-mother to fury, to be able to answer with any preci¬ 
sion. When they saw their questions were only confusing him, 
they let him ramble in his own fashion, which he was very ready 
to do, for Elijah and the tree were the two subjects which inter¬ 
ested him most. “When he called here, we wondered at first how 
the goddess would be, for he never offered her so much as a cake 
nor would look at her images that many of us carried, when we 
held them up for him to kiss. But we did not suffer; she was not 
angered. Perhaps she understood him better than I ever could, as 
she listened high over his head in the tree, or leaned down to 
learn a trick or two, for all he said pertained to divinity. He told 
us once how he called down rain, standing on a mountain over 
the sea, and afterwards raced a king’s chariot, which he outran 
and came fnst to a city, where the king’s palace was in a park. 
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This was easily done, for the god bore him up, or sent an angel 
to do the same, or it may be created an image that ran, the 
prophet himself being carried invisibly. We asked him the secret, 
but he would not say; we dared not ask twice, for his eyes were 
frightening. One time he came, there was a glow on his face. He 
had walked from a mountain in the far south by the sea which is 
hke the arm of a man. There he had spoken to his god on high 
matters touching four kings, their rise and fall, the wickedness of 
two and of two the power and glory.” 

“Was it of the kings of Israel and Syria that he spoke?” asked 
Hazael, “or of the distant kings of the world?” The old headman 
seemed certain that it was not of distant kings “but whether of 
Israel or Syria it were hard to say, for he spoke like a sphinx and 
we hid our faces. Yet, it comes back to me that the words ‘Hazael, 
king of Syria’ fell from him.” 

The change in Hazael’s expression was so sHght and passed so 
soon that it could only have been noticed by one who knew his 
secret. He said quickly: “Since Ben-hadad is king of Syria, you 
cannot have heard aright. But no matter. Your Elijah is a great 
seer.” He was so invaded by sudden joy that he could not keep 
the gaiety from his voice when he said: “His lordship has given 
you a gold piece to win a blessing from your goddess. Here is 
another, for 1 too would have her benediction.” 

It was time to continue the journey. When he and Naaman 
rose to their feet, the headman asked what way they were taking. 

“Across Jordan and on to Samaria,” said Naaman. 

“That will bring you,” said the headman.” past the Field of 
Dancing, Abel-meholah, the village where a certain Elisha was 
born. Of him I know nothing, except that he wears the mantle 
of Elijah, with which it is said that he once parted Jordan and 
went over dryshod. Should your Honours be curious to hear 
more of him, there are those who know him well at Abel- 
meholah. He Eves there no longer, but his parents do, and from 
them your Honours may enquire.” 

When Hazael was about to enter his chariot the headman said: 
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“Your Honours have not told me your names. I should know 
them to obtain the goddess’s blessing.” 

“His lordship is Naaman, captain-general of the Syrian army. I 
am the chanceUor to the king of Syria and am called ... Hazael.” 

When the headman heard the name, Hazael, he trembled and 
fell on his knees. 

“Why do you kneel?” asked Hazael. 

“Because one should always kneel at a mystery,” said the old 
fellow. 
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At Elisha’s village 


T he road descended from Tishbc through rocky 
gorges to the Jordan, flowing in its deep rift far 
below sea-level. The party traversed the hot 
oppressive vale, its tropical forest, noted for lions, 
so different from the oaks of high Gilead, and 
presently came to the ford. Naaman, who had never crossed the 
Jordan before, found the pride of Israel a poor river after the 
gushing freshness of the Abana in Damascus. At the moment it 
was the boundary between the two kingdoms, for Gilead, 
though formerly a province of Israel, was now completely held 
by Syria, a hold which Ahab’s ill-fated expedition against 
Ramoth-Gilead had failed to break. After crossing the river they 
began the gentle ascent towards Abcl-mcholah. The town lay on 
rolling arable land, beyond which rose the low hills of the Israel 
plateau. 

As Abel-meholah was too small a place to afford suitable 
accommodation for travellers of rank, a camp had already been 
pitched by an advance party. When they had refreshed them¬ 
selves, Naaman enquired from elders who came to pay respects 
whether by chance the celebrated prophet was in residence. As 
expected, the reply was in the negative; Elisha had a house in the 
vicinity of Samaria and, if not on one of his tours, was likely to 
be found there. 

“I have heard that his parents live in Abel-meholah?” said 
Naaman. 
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“That is so/’ said one of the elders. “His father, Shaphat, is a 
landowner with twelve ploughs. It was a great surprise when his 
son left him to follow Elijah.” 

“How did that come about?” 

“Shaphat will describe what happened better than we can.” 

“Is he in his house?” 

The elder made enquiry from the bystanders. “He is on his 
threshing-floor in the fields yonder.” And he pointed. “Shall I 
send for him?” 

“Let us go to him,” said Naaman to Hazael. “He will talk 
more freely on his own land than if we were to call him here.” 

Two donkeys were saddled and they set off escorted by the 
elders. Naaman took none of his own staff, except a clerk to 
write down what was said, and his diviner, without whom he 
never went anywhere. The man, who was a Babylonian, had a 
golden amulet in the form of a liver hanging from a chain round 
his neck. As he walked behind his master’s donkey he held the 
amulet in his hand and looked right and left for omens. He 
appeared satisfied with what he saw. Hazael had beside him his 
favourite of the moment, a handsome youth, on whose shoulder 
he leant as he rode. The path wound through the fields. Plough¬ 
ing was in progress; several yoke of oxen were at work. As the 
party drew near the threshing floor, Shaphat could be seen 
directing liis servants. He was an elderly man, dignifieef and 
serious. . 

When informed that Syrian grandees were approaching to 
speak to him, he turned and came forward. The salutations he 
made were elaborate in a country way, but not over deferential. 
“It is of your son, Elisha, that my lords have come to enquire,” 
explained an elder. 

At the mention of his son’s name, Shaphat’s expression altered. 
“Elisha is known in Damascus!” he said, as if pleased and 
troubled at the same time. 

“He is known there as a man whom Yaliweh empowers to 
heal diseases,” said Naaman. 

“News of the kind sometimes reaches here,” said Shaphat, 
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“but since the day he suddenly left me three years ago, I have not 
seen him nor had word directly from him.” 

“Men possessed or driven by a god are often forgetful,” said 
Hazael. 

“My son Elisha,” said Shaphat, “was not taken by a god, but 
followed after a man, whom a god had taken. It happened at this 
very threshing floor.” 

When they had moved to seats in the shade, Naaman asked 
Shaphat to relate, if he would, how the man of a god had called 
his son away. 

“It was a day of ploughing, not unlike today,” began Shaphat. 
“I was seated where you see me, watching my twelve ox- 
ploughs at work. Elisha was driving the twelfth team. Of my 
sons he was the cleverest and the best, and I loved him the best. 
Presently I saw a man come walking tlirough the field. When 
not far from me he stopped and looked towards my son driving 
his plough. He was a dark man with wild hair and wearing a 
great cloak. And I saw that he had the mark which a solitary of 
Yahweh wears painted on his forehead. ‘Who is that religious?’ I 
asked, and one said: ‘He has the appearance of the prophet Elijah, 
though whether it is really he or his phantom image cannot be 
known.’ But another said: ‘It is certainly he.’ As it was rumoured 
in the town a short while before that Elijah had killed the queen- 
mother’s priests on Carmel and that she had sworn when she 
caught him, to have his life, I was startled to see him standing in 
the field. I remained quiet, hoping he would go, but he con¬ 
tinued to stare intently at my son. When my son, ploughing his 
furrow, came close to where he stood, he suddenly flung his 
great cloak over him and strode away. He had said not a word; 
his gesture in. throwing the cloak was a fisherman’s with his net. 
My son dropped the handle of the plough and his goad, and 
stood still with the cloak hanging on him. He was as if fallen into 
trance. In this state he began to run after Elijah. Or rather it 
seemed to us that he glided after him, as if sucked on by a spell. 
When he was up with him, I heard him say: ‘Let me first kiss my 
father and mother and I wiU follow you.* The prophet seemed to 
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repulse him: 'Go back/ he said, ‘what have 1 done to bring you 
after me?* But the words increased his power over my son, as no 
doubt they were intended to do. For at the thought that he was 
rejected, he became as it were mad. Running back, still wearing 
the cloak, he cried to me: ‘I must go with him. He has called me.* 
I could only stammer: ‘My son! My son!* for the shock had 
overwhelmed me. Pulling the mantle more closely about him, he 
embraced me with tears. His mother was there. She besccched 
him not to go. ‘The prophet is a fugitive. When the queen’s men 
catch him, he will be put to death. And if they find you with 
him, they will kill you too.’ But he was not dissuaded by our 
grief and fears.” Overcome by the memory Shaphat could not 
continue. 

The mother, who had been listening at the back, now came 
forward and after excusing herself said: “Only when I heard of 
Elijah’s death did I understand that he cast his mantle on our son, 
not to catch him, but to give him his powers. He knew that his 
time was near and that only our son could do his work.” 

“While at home did your son ever show foreknowledge of his 
future?” asked Hazacl. 

The question was too difficult for her and he explained: “Did 
he ever hint that one day he might not be plougliing but going 
with kings and gods?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor ever mention a king’s name by the way?” 

“Never,” she said. “He was shy and attentive, not given to 
fancies, a good plain boy. The touch of the cloak changed him 
into a different person. Why, it is said now that he is not afraid 
even of Jezebel!” 

Among those present on the threshing floor was a Philistine 
horse-dealer from Samaria, his European features and beardless 
chin marking him as of quite different race from the bearded and 
curved-nosed Semites about him. He moved nearer and bowed, 
saying: “I can see that your Honours would like to hear more of 
the prophet Elisha than his parents can tell you. 1 once saw him 
with kings and fighting a god. The god wonted him at the end. 
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but would not have but for a special reason. At the time 1 was in 
the army of King Joram of Israel when he marched with the 
kings of Edom and Judah against Mesha, king of Moab. We 
went by way of the desert south of the Dead Sea. When water 
ran short, King Joram, hearing that Elisha had pitched his tent in 
the sands nearby, for at the time he was roaming the wilderness 
alone, sent and asked his help. He came but was very dissatisfied. 
King Joram, he said, was in difficulty because he neglected Yah- 
weh, Baal of Israel, and wasted offerings on Mclkart, Baal of 
Tyre. He only consented to help when the king humbled him¬ 
self. First he found us water and then persuaded his god to give 
aid. All went well and we might have taken the Moabite capital, 
had not King Mesha contrived what no one could counter. He 
sacrificed his eldest son to Chemosh, the Baal of Moab. This was 
an act of such devotion that Chemosh, who had reason to be 
displeased with King Mesha, now exerted himself in his favour. 
With the god’s help Mesha was able to defeat Joram and his 
confederate kings. On his own ground and invigorated by the 
human sacrifice, Chemosh was irresistible. We understood that 
so well that when we saw Mesha sacrificing bis son on the city 
wall, we retreated at once.” 

No more of this was said at the moment. Before leaving the 
threshing-floor Naaman told Shaphat he would gladly take a 
message to his son. “I hope to sec him, when perhaps my having 
met you will commend me to him.” 

“1 doubt,” said Shaphat, “whether our meeting, which has 
given me much pleasure, will afford him any, for if he is so 
absorbed in the business of Yahweh that he has not in these years 
even written, your having seen me will hardly have interest for 
him.” 

But the mother said: “Tell him I understand. Tell him his 
father longs for him.” She sighed. “Like King Mesha we have 
had to give our son to a god.” 

When Naaman was back in camp he found that a courier had 
arrived from King Berv-hadad. The letter he dehvered was full of 
tender enquiries about Naaman’s health and hopes that the jour- 
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ney had not overtired him. Towards its close the king made a 
suggestion. He continued to believe, he wrote, that his despatch 
to King Joram, which Naaman carried, would have the effect 
anticipated, but it had occurred to him that a sacri£ce to Yahweh 
might be worthwhile. He himself, he said, had thought of mak¬ 
ing such a sacrifice in Damascus, even at the risk of offending the 
high priest, but on reflection saw it would be ineffective, because 
the ritual requirements were lacking, inasmuch as he had no altar 
made of earth from Israel. His suggestion was that Naaman 
might consider whether on entering Israel he should not con¬ 
struct such an altar and make the sacrifice. What form it should 
take, he must leave to him. A human sacrifice, when so much 
was at stake, might be the right course. In case Naaman agreed, 
the courier was bringing the little Israelite captive girl who had 
first advised resort to Elisha. She would be, he thought, very 
acceptable to Yahweh, particularly as Naaman valued and was 
fond of her. By a coincidence he referred to King Mesha’s noble 
dedication of his son, which had saved his people from captivity 
and massacre, and repeated news, which had just reached him, 
that though Mesha had good reason to believe that Chemosh 
gave the lad an affectionate welcome, the loss of his son had been 
such a shock, that he had now gone off his head. The letter 
ended: “In desperate cases, such as invasion, the gods may 
require extreme proofs of fealty, but your case, where you ask 
merely for a cure, should be amply met by the dedication of a 
charming young girl.” 

Naaman, very touched by his master’s anxiety, showed the 
letter to Hazael, saying: “The lung suggests the very plan we 
have discussed, though he takes it further than I had in mind.” 

Hazael read the letter and said: “The king is certainly very 
good. How kind of him to trouble to send the girl.” 

“I am not sure,” said Naaman, “whether I should accept his 
suggestion. Yahweh might think such a sacrifice ostentatious. My 
cure in his eyes will be a small matter. For me to offer the kind of 
sacrifice reserved nowadays for national emergencies might look 
like self importance. My leprosy is hardly to be compared with a 
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failure of crops or an enemy at the gate, occasions when human 
sacrifice is appropriate. It is as vulgar to pay too much as it is 
mean to pay too little.” 

Hazael replied that gods did not think like that. They liked a 
handsome gift and, putting a high value on the benefits they 
were asked to bestow, never thought it too handsome. 

Naaman retorted that of all things he detested vulgarity most 
and was convinced it would be vulgar to sacrifice the little maid. 
Knowing his character as he did, Hazael saw it would be useless 
to press him further. Moreover, it now struck him that when the 
news reached Elisha he might be offended by what would look 
like an attempt to cut him out and deal directly with Yahwch. 
The upshot was that only a bull was offered that night, so natural 
a courtesy that Elisha could not misconstrue it. 
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The arrival at Samaria 


EXT morning the Syrian lords were away early as 
usual. Samaria was now only twenty miles off and 
they expected to arrive before dusk. King Joram 
had not sent a representative to meet them, 
though they had informed him by courier of their 
approach. It was rumoured, however, that two of his lords were 
awaiting them ten miles further on at Tirzah, the old capital of 
Israel from which Omri, Ahab’s father, had moved some thirty 
years earlier, when he fortified the hill of Shemer with a double 
wall, built a great new palace and established a new capital, 
Samaria, the Watch Tower. This was an apt name for an acro¬ 
polis four hundred feet above the floor of the valley and standing 
at an important cross-roads, where the road from Gilead (which 
continued to the sea) intersected the road from the north to 
Judah and Jerusalem. At this time Samaria was larger than Jeru¬ 
salem and competed with Damascus in the strength of its fortifi¬ 
cations, the number of its inhabitants and the wealth of its mer¬ 
chants, who, thanks to the Tyrian marriage, could deal in 
Phoenician luxuries and export them to Judah and other king¬ 
doms of the east and south. Its situation, as the travellers were to 
find, was very lovely. A poet of the next century (Isaiah) was to 
apostrophise it as “die glorious beauty which is on the head of 
lie fat valley”. 

Nevertheless, the visitors were unlikely to be over impressed. 
The state of Israel, founded only eighty-five years before, was a 
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very recent creation compared with the immemorial antiquity of 
Damascus. King Joram, the eighth king of the line, had nothing 
of the brilliance of his father, Ahab. Moreover, after the defeat at 
Ramoth-Gilead, Israel was in eclipse, despite the advantage of 
her alliance with Tyre, the richest commercial state in the 
world. 

During the journey to Tirzah Naaman and Hazael did not con¬ 
verse as they had done driving abreast across the desert, for here 
the road was too narrow. But their thoughts were active. 
Naaman, beginning to feel the strain of the journey, was in a 
mood of less confidence. Hazael’s assurances that all would be 
well seemed too optimistic. One could not be sure how things 
would turn out. A combat of gods was in progress at Samaria; 
Yahweh and MeDcart were struggling for predominance. 
One was bound to be involved in their quarrel. He would 
be lucky if he was not trampled on by one or the other. The king 
of Assyria was admired for fighting lions on foot. But a god was 
far more dangerous than a lion. 

Hazael was not assailed by any doubts. He was sure his reason¬ 
ing was sound and remained convinced that whatever might be 
the exact course of events, he would be the gainer. The Tishbc 
headman’s chance remark had enormously heartened him. He 
was one of the four kings in a great seer’s vision. 

When some distance short of Tirzah, they came to a fork and 
were uncertain which road to take. The two lords looked now at 
one, now at the other. Said Naaman: “I have been worying 
about my future, and now this fork! It is a sign of the perplex¬ 
ities which lie ahead of me. If I take the wrong turn here, it will 
be an omen that I shall take a wrong turn at Samaria.” And he 
summoned his diviner, telling him to stand exactly at the point 
where the road split into two and ascertain by divination which 
to take. The man took up the position as directed and went 
methodically to work. First he shot arrows at a circle on which 
words were written; then he questioned three small ancestral 
images he carried and which seemed in response to make a chirp¬ 
ing soimd; lastly he killed a chicken and examined the liver. 
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‘*The signs/’ said he at last, “are harmonious and all indicate the 
right fork as propitious.” 

Soon Tirzah came into view. Though no longer the capital, it 
remained a fortified city. Watchmen on the tower over the gate, 
when they sighted the Syrian party, reported the fact, as they had 
been ordered to do. King Joram’s two representatives at once 
stepped down to the gate. One of them was Jehu, the comman¬ 
der of the army, whose rank thus corresponded to Naaman’s; 
Eliakim was the other, the master of the royal household, a post 
comparable to Hazael’s chancellorship. They were standing at the 
entrance to the gate when the Syrians drew rein at the distance 
prescribed by etiquette. Naaman alighted from his cliariot, as did 
Hazael. Preceded by a herald, who called out their names and 
titles, they stepped towards Jehu and Eliakim, who on their side 
came forward to meet them, a herald also announcing their 
ranks. The salutations which followed were as correct as both 
parties could make them. 

The Syrians, invited to break their journey for an hour or two 
before continuing to Samaria, were conducted to the governor’s 
palace, where refreshments were served. The meal gave them an 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with their hosts who, as 
two leading figures of King Joram’^s court, were likely to play a 
part in what was to follow. At first sight Jehu seemed very 
serious, like a man with a mission. Naaman, himself so honest 
and straightforward, thought him a litde sinister. He had not 
come across him before, either at the battle of Qarqar as an ally 
or at the battle of Ramoth-Gilead as an opponent, for he had 
only recently been appointed to command the army. Hazael put 
him dovm at once as some kind of conspirator. If Joram 
employed such a man, he must be a stupid king. Eliakim was 
evidendy a very different sort of person. Though far less robust 
than Jehu, he was more handsome and was dressed with more 
show. He wore a tight-fitting purple mandc with fringes at the 
hem and sleeves. His beard, though less full and more pointed 
than the rectangular beards of the Assyrians, was curled and 
scented in their fashion. His headgear was a peaked cap of mixed 
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shades of blue. Though the complete courtier, his charm, if 
rather artificial, seemed to derive partly from genuine good 
nature. Hazael did not think much of him; his character 
was not strong enough for him to be of use. But at least 
he was very agreeable to meet. 

The two Israelites were curious to find out what business had 
brought the Syrian envoys. The courier sent by King Bcn-hadad 
to announce the visit had done no more than deliver his message. 
When Joram asked him why the captain general and the chancellor 
were coming, he had replied, which was true, that he did not 
know. Since then, nothing had leaked out about their real pur¬ 
pose. Jehu and Eliakim had been instructed to enquire, so that the 
king should have at least some warning of what the Syrians 
would bring up. When the meal had gone a certain distance, 
Eliakim turned to Naaman and, exerting all his charm, asked 
whether he might be given a hint of their business. “My royal 
master,” he said civilly, “has always sought to oblige your sover¬ 
eign, and you may be sure that he will seek to do the same on 
this occasion.” 

Naaman had foreseen that he was likely to be asked a ques¬ 
tion of this sort before being received by Joram, and had his 
answer ready. After thanking Eliakim for the king’s message he 
said: “Our errand is of so confidential, even private, a nature, 
that to disclose its subject beforehand would not be advisable.” 

“I am to understand, then,” enquired Eliakim, “that you have 
not come to discuss affairs of state?” 

“Not exactly,” said Naaman, “though implications of the sort 
might arise.” 

“I am no good at guessing riddles,” said Jehu. “Cannot your 
lordship be a litde more plain?” 

“My instructions are to address King Joram direedy; please do 
not press me to say more at present.” 

These evasive replies whetted the curiosity of the Israelite lords 
to an almost unbearable degree. But they restrained themselves, 
and Eliakim, who had been told to use the utmost tact, asked to 
be excused if he had been indiscreet. “You, of course, know your 
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own business best,” he said, adding: “King Joram will receive 
you tomorrow morning when you are fully rested from your 
long journey. Guest rooms in the palace have been made ready. 
You will, I hope, find them comfortable and provided with 
everything you may require.” 

The conversation now becoming general, Naaman enquired 
after King Joram’s health and made a feeling reference to the 
accident which had caused his elder brother, Ahaziah’s, death, 
implying at the same time, however, that sad though it was that 
the late king should have fallen out of a window, it had fortunately 
resulted in so distinguished a prince succeeding to the throne. “I 
trust,” he said also, “that the Queen-Dowager, Jezebel, is in 
residence and that we shall have the happiness of being received 
by her.” 

“You can be certain of that,” said Jehu, “for Her Highness 
does not like to be left out of anything.” The touch of acerbity in 
his tone surprised the Syrians. Eliakim seemed to catch their 
thought and smiled. His inclination was always to smooth. “Her 
Highness,” he said genially, “is a very vital personage. I am sure 
you will like her. She has her phobias, of course, such, for 
instance, as her distaste for Elisha—^you know whom I mean— 
but perhaps you have not heard of him?” 

Naaman, who had been wondering how he could bring the 
conversation round to Elisha without giving the Israelites a clue 
to his errand, took his opportunity. “We have heard of him, 
indeed, yes,” he said. “He is much discussed in Damascus. What 
view is generally taken of him here?” 

Eliakim gave Jehu a cautious look, and in answering Naaman 
adopted a light tone. “The fact is,” he declared, “that Elisha is a 
controversial figure. He has his partisans, he has his detractors. 
Speaking for myself, I would not deny that he is worth consult¬ 
ing as a Yahweh oracle. But beyond that I have my reserves. 
After all, a government is meant to govern. We can hardly—that 
is to say King Joram—^model poUcy on his sole advice.” 

“I did not realise,” said Naaman, “that he was so politically 
influential.” 
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“The diffi^ty is,” said Eliakim, “that the difference between 
religion and poHtics is very slight, when the national god has a 
pohtical programme. That is what makes government so 
troublesome at the present moment in Samaria. Yahweh is 
alleged by Elisha to be opposed to the Tyrian alliance.” 

“In Damascus,” said Naaman, “Elisha is thought of more as a 
healer.” 

“I daresay you are right in that,” assented Eliakim, glad to 
leave the tricky subject of Elisha’s political significance. “If we 
are to believe all we hear, the cures he effects are indeed remark¬ 
able.” 

Naaman said no more. Instinct told him that it was not the 
momait to press Eliakim for further information. What had 
been said, however, confirmed Hazael’s review of the situation. 
They were adventuring into Samaria at a moment when forces, 
whose strength was exceedingly hard to gauge, were puUing in 
opposite directions. 

The journey was resumed during the afternoon. Conducted by 
the Israelite lords, the Syrians drove over the rolling highlands of 
Israel, the westering sun in their faces. From time to time 
Eliakim, bringing his chariot alongside Hazael’s or Naaman’s, 
would point out objects of interest, such as sacred trees and holy 
wells. Jehu was less communicative, but at a point about half 
way he drew Naaman’s attention to a hillock on their right, at 
the top of which one saw pillars and other masonry. Men were 
dancing, ther^ were cries and music; smoke was rising into the 
air. “That,” said Jehu, “is one of the Lord Yahweh’s high places.” 

“And the men dancing are the sanctuary’s priests, I suppose?” 
said Naaman. 

“No,” said Jehu, “they are a company of the mantic brother¬ 
hood, the Sons of the Prophets, who look to Ehsha as their 
chief.” 

At the name, Naaman was again all attention. “Is Elisha 
among them now?” he asked. 

“I enquire,” said Jehu and sent one of his staff up the hill. 
The man was soon back and reported that Elisha was not there. 
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“I did not think it likely,” said Jehu, “for 1 have niver seen him 
dancing with the Brotherhood. He lives in a house outside the 
city with a single servant. There Yahweh speaks to him in the 
quiet of dawn. There too the Brothers visit him and he instructs 
them when he has work for them to do.” Nawnan observed that 
Jehu spoke with a deep reverence, which was very different from 
the light tone adopted by Eliakim when speaking of the prophet. 

Meanwhile the dancing at the altar had ended and the Sons of 
the Prophets began pouring down the slope towards the road. 
They were in trance, uttering loud cries, a mad throng, devotees 
possessed by a god. Some whirled with violent motions of the 
head; others ran forward blindly, arms in the air. It was hard to 
distinguish words |n their rhapsodies, though praise of Yahweh, 
and verses foretelling his triumph seemed the gist. They crossed 
the road close to Jehu and Naaman. As they did so, some paused 
and stared with glazed eyes. One of them pointing at Naaman 
cried shrilly: “Seven, seven, seven”; another ran before Jehu and 
flung himself face downwards. Then suddenly they were whirl¬ 
ing away with the rest. Passing over a fold of ground, they were 
seen no more, though their cries still came back over the air. It 
was evident that Jehu was profoundly stirred. It was as if he felt a 
violent urge to join the devotees in their wild career. But 
recovering himself as best he could he smiled at Naaman and to 
distract attention ordered his harpist to play. Eliakim, who had 
been a little back, now rounded a comer and came up. When 
informed what the visitors had seen he made no remark but his 
face expressed a polite distaste. 

An hour later Samaria came in sight. Topping a slope they saw 
it before them, its limestone walls yellow in the slanting sun. It 
stood on a height in the midst of a fertile valley, a height which 
rose steeply on three sides, but on the fourth, the east side, was 
connected by a ridge to the high ground which they were on, 
being thus a promontory rather than an isolated hill. The road 
lay along the ridge of the promontory. Presently they came to 
the main gate in the outer wall, a substantial forti£cation with 
four towers, approached indirectly by a lateral street, a device 
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which added to its strength. Passing through the gate they tra- 
vened the space between it and the gate to the citadel palace. In 
front of it was an open space. “This square was where King 
Ahab sat to consult his priests before starting out against 
Ramoth-Gilead,**” remarked Jehu, “and where Micaiah, one of 
the Sons of the Prophets, a party of whom you encountered just 
now, warned him not to go—a very dramatic occasion, I can 
assure you.” 

Naaman did not reply. His defeat and alleged killing of King 
Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead seemed hardly a matter to recall at the 
moment. He had the impression, however, that Jehu held noth¬ 
ing against him. 

They passed under the gate and, now within the second wall, 
were on the flat summit of the hill, the citadel which was the 
king’s palace. It occupied most of the site. They entered a large 
courtyard, at one end of which was an immense basin full of 
water, the Pool of Samaria so-called> where, Jehu told them, 
Ahab’s chariot was washed to cleanse it of his blood after the 
fatal batde. The rooms prepared for them, and in which they 
were now installed, opened off the courtyard, at the other side of 
which was the pillared entrance to the royal apartments. Looking 
westwards from the windows they could see the Mediterranean 
twenty miles away. The valley below was well cultivated and 
fertile. One was bound to admit that the place was very well 
built and strong. “But, of course, the Israelites themselves did not 
build it,” remarked Hazael when he and Naaman were alone. 
“The architects and skilled workmen all came from Tyre. 
Indeed, with Jezebel so powerful, Samaria is htde more than a 
puppet of Tyre.” 

“But Elisha, and Jehu it would seem, have other ideas,” said 
Naaman. 

“Yes. I think that is what we have gathered so far.” 
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chapter Twelve 


King Joram and the 
Queen-Mother Jezebel 

E LIAKIM and Jehu, as soon as they had seen the 
visitors to their rooms, crossed the courtyard to the 
main palace buildings to make their report to King 
Joram. The king, who had already been informed of 
their return, was awaiting them in a room upstairs, 
where he could confer with greater privacy. Seated on an ivory 
chair, his feet in long pointed shppers on a wooden footstool, on 
which were carved prisoners of war, he replied to their saluta¬ 
tions by slighdy raising his hand in the gesture which invited 
them to sit at their ease. He was a young man with soft beard, no 
moustache, and painted eyes, plump cheeks, delicate hands and 
an air of effeminacy. His mantle, dyed the famous Tyrian purple, 
was bound in at the waist with an embroidered girdle. Two 
eunuchs stood behind him with fly whisks and boxes of sweets. 
They were Abyssinian deaf-mutes. No other attendants or 
officers were in sight, and orders had been given that he was not 
to be disturbed. 

Hardly had he begun, however, to ask Eliakim what he had 
learnt of the Syrian envoys* intentions, when a side door was 
opened and a towering great eunuch of villainous appearance 
popped his head in and called loudly: “The queen-mother!** 
King Joram started. He had thought she was safely in the gar¬ 
dens, feeding the sacred flsh, her custom at this hour. Before he 
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could say anything Queen Jezebel was in the room. At this time 
she was about fifty, a tall woman with a piercing eye. Her dress 
was magnificent, her jewelled hair was built up into the form of 
a ziggurat, her eyeUds painted green with malachite and her lips 
red with ochre. Her nose was high and thin, and her chin in¬ 
domitable. Joram made as if to rise from his chair, but she said: 
“Continue, my son. 1 will sit here,” and pointed to a place near 
him, where she ordered her maids to put down the chair they 
had brought in. On seating herself, which she did with delibera¬ 
tion, she gave Eliakim an appraising smile and then stared at Jehu 
as if she did not know him. “Continue,” she repeated to her son, 
for he seemed about to protest. If this was his intention, he 
abandoned it and speaking mildly said: “These gentlemen are 
about to report what transpired when they met the Syrian 
envoys.” 

“I know,” she said, “that is why I am here. Let us hear what it 
is.” And she looked at Eliakim. 

“I fear,” said he, “that we have little to report. When we 
asked the envoys to give us a notion of why King Ben-hadad had 
sent them, they declared their business to be of so private a 
nature that they could reveal it only in the king’s ear.” 

“How odd!” exclaimed Joram. 

“You pressed them to be more explicit, I presume?” said the 
queen. 

“As far as was possible within our instructions, which were, as 
you will remember. Madam, not to give offence.” 

“You mean to say that you gathered nothing whatsoever!” 

“Only that their business is not pohtical, if representations 
made by one state to another can ever be so termed.” 

“I should say they never can be,” said the queen flatly, and 
turning a quick eye on her son asked him what he thought. The 
suddenness of the question flustered him. “No, not as a rule, 
certainly,” was all he could stammer out. 

“They never can be,” she repeated. “But, at least, it is a clue. 
They have something to ask which will not look like a matter of 
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state/* And flashing a question at Jehu, she asked: ‘*Let us hear 
your guess at what it is/* 

Jehu, who knew that she was trying to put him out of coun¬ 
tenance, replied adroidy: *‘My guess is that they have come to 
convey King Ben-hadad*s congratulations on your Highness*s 
flfdeth birthday and deliver a present/* 

“ Rubbish !’* said Queen Jezebel, but she was mollified for a 
moment. “Your guess?** she now said to her son.** 

King Joram had got down from his chair and was pacing 
about resdessly. His mother sometimes had that effect on him. 
He looked yet more effeminate than when seated, for he was 
swaying his hips and sniffing at a flower. She watched him with a 
half fond distaste. Her father, Itto-baal, had been so manly a 
king. When priest of Astart^, he had seized the throne of Tyre, 
whereas Joram she knew was bullied even by his catamites. 
“Well!’’ she called after him, “have you guessed?’* 

“A marriage,** he hazarded. 

“Who to? My daughter Athaliah is the only royal princess and 
she’s married to the king of Judah.** 

“Oh, I don’t know,** he replied irritably. 

Ehakim now saw his chance. “The guess most likely to hit the 
mark will be the queen-mother’s,** he pronounced with a com¬ 
placent smile. 

“I never guess,** said she, “but will not be surprised if Ben- 
hadad has sent to consult one of our oracles.** 

No one had thought of that, but it seemed possible, indeed 
probable. Joram, though he had been snubbed, could not with¬ 
hold an admiring glance. Eliakim, who was devoted to the 
Queen, made a gesture which signified—“She is always right**. 
Jehu said nothing but he had an intuition. He was suddenly sure 
that the Syrians had come to consult Elisha, the oracle of Yah- 
weh. And he felt his spirits rise. 
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The reading of King 

t> 

Ben-hadad!s letter 

W HEN word was sent to Naaman and Hazael 
confirming their reception for the following 
day, they unpacked King Ben-hadad*s letter, 
re-read it to refresh their memory and, after 
settling some minor points of procedure, 
retired for the night. 

At dawn next morning King Joram descended to the main 
audience hall on the ground floor of the palace. Ahab had 
expended large sums to decorate the interior as sumptuously as the 
audience halls at Tyre and Damascus. It was, of course, neither 
as large nor as heavily sculptured as the halls of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian monarchs, the great potentates of the day, but an 
excellent effect had been achieved by the skilful use of ivory and 
cedar wood for furniture and wall plaques. King Joram sat high 
on a carved chair which rested on the backs of winged creatures 
with human faces. Queen Jezebel was not in sight, for it was not 
her pohcy to exert her authority in pubhc, but she was within 
earshot behind a screen. When ushers conducted Naaman and 
Hazael to their places, the scene was set, with guards, courtiers, 
secretaries in position, and a crowd of onlookers by the edge. 

After the customary salutations on the part of the envoys, and 
on King Joram’s part enquiries as to King Ben-hadad*s health and 
the state of the Syrian crops, the envoys were asked to state their 
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business. It had been arranged as more fitting that Hazael should 
do this, and he addressed King Joram, stating that he was the 
bearer of a royal letter, which he now begged leave to have read. 
Permission being formally accorded, the letter was handed to a 
professional reader. 

After a few polite formalities it came abruptly to die point:’ 
“King Ben-hadad, sure that King Joram desires to maintain the 
peace between Syria and Israel, sends him his commander, 
Naaman, that he may cure him of his leprosy.” 

Dead silence followed the reading. The letter was so astonish¬ 
ing in content and so menacing by innuendo that it took King 
Joram’s breath away. Everyone stared, waiting for him to speak. 
He could feel his mother’s eye boring through the screen. At last 
he came out with: “1 am to understand that General Naaman has 
leprosy?” 

“That is so, your Grace,” said Hazael. 

“I am sorry to hear it,” said the king weakly. 

“We thank your Grace for your sympathy,” said Hazael, “and 
hope it will have practical effect.” 

“I do not quite follow you,” said the king. “Perhaps I did not 
hear aright. Surely King Ben-hadad does not credit me with the 
power to cure leprosy?” 

“As our instructions are to convey a request with that implica¬ 
tion, it must be assumed that he does.” 

“But how can he?” protested King Joram, who was fidgeting 
in his chair; he would have Hked to get up and walk about but 
could not do so, as the audience was formal. 

“He chooses to believe it,” said Hazael, “and does believe it 
so firmly that he would take your Grace’s refusal as reflecting a 
less friendly attitude than he has had reason to expect.” 

The answer increased Joram’s disquietude. “No one but a god 
can cure leprosy,” he urged. “Your demand is altogether unrea¬ 
sonable. As King Ben-hadad must know I cannot grant it, he can 
only be trying to pick a quarrel with me, though I have done 
nothing to annoy him.” He laughed hysterically and seizing his 
robe suddenly tore it, pardy in token of his repudiation of the 
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demand, and pardy as a magical precaudon to ward off a malign 
inHuence, such as an evil spirit, which might emanate from the 
Syrians and cling to his clothes. 

Hazael surveyed him coolly. “Is this the answer which your 
Grace desires me to carry back to my king?” he asked. 

Joram, at a loss for a reply, looked enquiringly at Eliakim, who 
was in attendance below the royal seat. Eliakim whispered: 
“Better adjourn and hold a council.” Joram nodded, and turning 
to the envoys announced that he required time to deliberate; 
then declared the audience at an end. Hazael and Naaman with¬ 
drew, satisfied with the disturbing impression they had made. 
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Queen Jezebel advises resort 
to the god Melkart 

K ing jo ram retired at once to the upper cham¬ 
ber, accompanied by Jehu, Eliakim and other 
counsellors. Queen Jezebel emerged from behind 
her screen and followed him, at his urgent request 
“this time, for the self-confidence he had felt the 
previous day, when he thought to confer without her, had quite 
gone. His agitation was so great that his hand was shaking when 
he took the wine which his cup-bearer offered. However, when 
he had drained it and had his cup refilled he looked at the company 
with more hardihood, though undecided how to open the dis¬ 
cussion. At last, addressing his mother, he said: “Your guess was 
as wide of the mark as mine. I only wish they had come to 
consult an oracle!’' 

Queen Jezebel smiled. “I think you will find that is about what 
they have come for. You yourself declared to the chancellor 
Hazael that only a god could cure General Naaman. You 
may be sure the general knows that as well as you do. You may 
be sure he has already besought his own god, Rimmon. He has 
come because his god has failed him. He has come here looking 
for another god.” 

“Then why didn’t ilie king’s letter say so straight out?” com¬ 
plained Joram. “Why did die king pretend that I could cure his 
general? Why did he threaten me—^for it amounted to that?” 
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“As your great fadier*s consort for many years,” replied his 
mother, “I had experience of envoys of all sorts, but never met 
one who was briefed to say straight out what he meant. To 
enquire why a particular envoy wraps up his meaning is waste of 
time. What you want is to unwrap it. That is what I have done 
now. King Ben-hadad has sent his commander to be cured by a 
god here and asks you to lend a hand. He is not trying to pick a 
quarrel. On the contrary, he is asking a favour and if you handle 
the business adroidy you will be able to squeeze concessions out 
of him.” 

This brilliant exposition dazzled everyone and was accepted 
without question. King Joram was gready relieved. “Had I been 
less upset,” he said in excuse, “I would have guessed their drift 
and told them to leave the cure to me. However, no harm is 
done; I can tell them so now. What about sending a message like 
this—‘The King has deliberated and is taking steps to arrange for 
the cure of General Naamaii ?” He looked at Eliakim. 

“I think, sir,” replied that officer, “that before sending a mes¬ 
sage, it would be as well to discuss how the cure can be effected. 
'What has to be considered is whom to approach. Which god*s 
oracle, or which oracle of what god?” 

“There are plenty to choose from,” said Joram, adopting a 
tone of judicial impartiality to cover his reluctance to express a 
definite opinion. “The tutelary divinity may be addressed, if the 
matter is thought to fall within his province. In alternative there 
is Melkart, her Highness’s god. Besides these two great gods are 
the country gods, some of whom are noted healers. "Which, I 
wonder, should we approach?” 

“Obviously Melkart,” said Queen Jezebel immediately. “The 
envoys have come to court and Melkart is the court deity. If he 
refuses, application elsewhere may be considered though I would 
hold this ill-advised, for his refusal would be a sign that he 
opposes the cure for good reasons.” 

Eliakim hastened to support the queen-mother. “The King’s 
great father. King Ahab, and before him his father. King Omri, 
convinced that Israel could not stand against Syria alone, not to 
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speak of Assyria, saw in aQiance with Tyre her best hope of 
safety. The alliance would have had no substance had the Lord 
Melkart not been associated with it, and a temple for him built 
here. As the alliance arose out of the Syrian threat, this present 
matter, which concerns so closely the relations between the states 
of Israel and Syria, can be handled through Melkart. The queen- 
mother’s advice should therefore be taken.” 

Jehu listened sourly to the queen-mother and held Eliakim’s 
plea a mere sophistry. He phrased his dissent, however, in diplo¬ 
matic language. Addressing himself direcdy to the king, he said: 
*‘We must never, even for a moment, forget that Yahweh is the 
tutelary god of Israel. For political reasons Melkart has been 
brought in as a colleague, or rather as an assistant with limited 
authority. This matter of Naaman’s cure, for the very reason that 
it is a state matter, can hardly be placed in Melkart’s hands 
without Yahweh’s sanction. I submit, therefore, that before 
accepting the queen-mother’s advice, we should ascertain Yah¬ 
weh’s wishes.” 

Joram did not relish having to decide between Jehu and the 
queen-mother and sought to deflect the argument. “I hardly 
think,” he said, “that the two divinities are as touchy as you 
describe. They may well attribute less importance to the cure 
than we do, and the one not mind if the other effects it. Our 
decision should rather be governed by which of the two at the 
moment is the better placed to give the Syrians satisfaction.” 

Jehu seized on this. “Yahweh is the better placed,” he said. 
“He has trained an augur to carry out his wishes, the prophet 
Elisha, who on several occasions has shown his aptitude as his 
master’s agent. Melkart no doubt has his oracles, his mouth¬ 
pieces, his prophets, but none of them has Elisha’s reputation.” 

“Yes, I suppose that is true,” Joram assented. “1 cannot recall 
any of Melkart’s people with quite Elisha’s standing.” And turn¬ 
ing to Jezebel he asked: “Have you any particular person in 
mind?” 

The queen-mother was irritated. “How do you expect me to 
have names on the tip of my tongue! Let the case be first referred 
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to Melkart himself. If he decides to undertake the cure he will 
appoint his agent. It is not for us to name one for him.” 

While Joram was considering this, Jehu interposed: “It is easier 
to deal with a man than with a god. One cannot tell how long it 
will take to engage Melkart’s interest and for him to ^dow a 
prophet with powers. With Elisha all may be done in a mom- 
ing. 

“But he is not one of the official augurs of the Yahweh sanc¬ 
tuary,” objected the queen-mother. “He is an independent 
prophet over whom we have no control. As likely as not he will 
refuse to oblige us.” And she added threateningly: “The man 
smells of treason; I am astonished. General Jehu, you have any¬ 
thing to do with him.” 

Jehu replied boldly: “Let us keep to the point. His Highness 
asked which of the two gods was the better placed to heal 
Naaman, and I submitted that Yahweh was the better, since he 
has Elisha. To accuse Elisha of treason does not make sense, if his 
words are Yahweh’s. How can the tutelary god be a traitor? I 
repeat that the Syrian demand can be met more expeditiously by 
resort to Elisha.” 

“Expeditiously! Why should we hurry to comply? Better to 
keep them dangling. They will pay the more,” retorted the 
queen. 

“If they are kept dangling and nothing done, they may them¬ 
selves make an approach to Elisha,” returned Jehu. “They 
already know of him. His powers are no secret. If the king 
arranges the meeting, he can ask a good present, but should the 
envoys apply direct, the large sum of money which I hear they 
have with them will go to Ehsha.” 

This made the queen-mother grind her teeth: “What rubbish 
you talk! Melkart and his priesthood will not delay. Why, the 
high priest can be summoned tonight and the Syrians asked to 
make a payment on account.” 

Jehu turned to King Joram: “It is for your Highness to decide. 
I do not see, however, how it is possible to ignore the state god. 
Your Highesss has said that Yahweh is not touchy. I agree that 
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such a tenn should not be applied to him. But very rightly he 
looks for respect. What could be more disrespectful than to 
ignore him for Melkart in what is clearly an affair of state? Your 
Highness will be assuming a heavy responsibility if you accept 
the queen-mother's advice." 

Joram was very familiar with this line of argument. Since he 
became king, his mother had worked hard to make the worship 
of Melkart the state religion. She had had some success; at court 
Melkart had the bigger place. But she had made little impression 
on the country people, who remained in general for Yahweh, for 
they did not believe a foreign god would look after their crops 
and cattle so well. In consequence, a rift was formed between 
court and people, which weakened Joram. His throne, in fact, 
was insecure. Though only vaguely conscious of this, it alarmed 
him to think what Yahweh might do to him. His father's death 
at Ramoth-Gilead six years before could only be attributed to 
divine wrath. Melkart had been powerless to protect him from 
Yahweh’s rage. So far nothing had happened to himself, though 
for five years he had let his mother have her way. True, he had 
not been obliged to take any big decisions. Perhaps that was how 
he had escaped punishment. But the Naaman mission raised a big 
issue. Could he escape punishment if he gave Melkart the cure? 
He found himself trembling violently. 

Jehu watched the king struggling with his dilemma. Jezebel 
also watched, confident that he would not decide against her, for 
he had never been able to do so. 

At last he spoke, assuming a jaunty air: “At the start of the 
meeting my view was we should send General Naaman a 
message to say his cure was being taken in hand. As the dis¬ 
cussion has left this initial proposal intact, the message will 
now be sent. Gatieral Naaman, I feel sure, will be so glad to have 
the news, that he is unlikely at once to press us for details. That 
will give us a little time to turn round." He paused, and then 
continued: “In meetings of the council I have always been 
guided by majority opinion. Today the views of my mother, 
supported as they have been by the Master of my Household, 
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must override the submission of the commander of the army. 
Thus, the cure will be entrusted to Melkart. But it is important 
there be no shghting of the national divinity. I therefore offer 
him a half share in the transaction.” 

No one knew, exacdy, what Joram meant by this phrase. It 
was supposed, however, to refer to the presents which the Syrian 
envoys would make. The queen let it pass. Time enough to 
consider shares when the cure had been effected. It did not satisfy 
Jehu. He left the council determined to see what he could do. 
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The prophet Elisha sends a 

message 


I T happeaied that Elisha that very morning had sent his ser¬ 
vant Gehazi into Samaria to buy food in the market. 
When Gehazi heard (which he did very soon, for he was a 
sharp fellow) that Syrian envoys were to be received in 
public audience, he mingled with the spectators and was 
lucky to get, close enough to hear King Ben-hadad*s letter read 
and see IGng Joram tear his mantle. Here was news which he 
knew his master would like to have. He had been in the 
prophet’s employ from the day Elijah was taken up into heaven. 
"When the mantle fluttered down, he was the first, among those 
who watched the translation from a distance, to come forward 
and ofler his services. His ambition had always been to attach 
himself to a great man, partly for the excitement of it (he much 
enjoyed the spectacle of greatness), and partly for the perquisites. 
Elisha had engaged him and he threw himself into the work. 
Always on the lookout for what might increase his master’s 
name, he recognised in Ben-hadad’s demand and Joram’s con¬ 
sternation a great opportunity. Hastening back to the market, he 
completed his purchases. WTien on the point of leaving for 
home, he happened to fall into conversaticm with one of 
Naaman’s cartmen, who to impress him mentioned the large 
sum of money which the general had with him for presents and 
the like. Confirmed in his view that it was a great opportunity, 
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not only for the prophet but also for himself, he made all speed 
back to Elisha’s house. 

The prophet Uved in a small village on the floor of the valley 
at the foot of the hill on which the dty stood. His house was a 
modest one, a two-storey building in a courtyard. Gehazi depo¬ 
sited the provisions below and mounted the staircase, which was 
outside and led to an upper verandah. He was a burly man with 
black beady eyes, and a good deal of hair, and went strongly up 
the steps, his news giving him the assurance to enter his master’s 
presence without being summoned. 

Ehsha was in the upper room, speaking with a young man of 
the Brotherhood, come on a visit of respect. He did not choose 
to notice Gehazi, who waited by the doorway. Presendy he 
dismissed the disciple and turning his heavy gaze on his servant 
said: “Let me hear what it is,” as if he divined that he had news 
or a message. 

Gehazi came forward, made an obeisance and sat. Above him 
Elisha gloomed. The prophet was a man in the full vigour of 
manhood, a stiff formidable personage, with a hooked nose and a 
high forehead, a thin jaw and dark complexion. For his servant 
he was the ideal great man, remote, unpredictable, the man of a 
god, the intermediary between earth and heaven. 

Gehazi had a droll disreputable charm. His description of what 
he had witnessed at the palace was amusingly phrased, for his 
natural humour was not damped by the intensity of his master. 
Though he admired and feared him, he was enlivened by him. 
Elisha was his excitement, a sort of wild creature whom he 
thought he knew how to handle and how to profit by. After 
giving the contents of Ben-hadad’s letter, he said with a lively 
smile: “Your Honour would have laughed to see the king’s 
dismay, though he knew that Elisha never laughed. “ ‘Do you 
take me for a god or what?* says he. *It*s a trick to fix a quarrel 
on me.’ Next moment he was tearing his clothes. A visit now 
from your Honour would reassure him gready.” 

“I am not going to that court,” said Elisha. “I am not going to 
expose myself to Jezebel’s insolence. Let the king get out of his 
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difficulty by himself; let him beseech Melkart to help him. I 
don't care what he does. The House of Ahab has been found 
wanting and is rgected.” 

“I think your Honour is letting slip an opportunity,” said 
Gehazi with a sigh. “General Naaman is very wealthy.” 

The prophet looked contemptuously at him. “What has the 
general’s riches to do with it? I do not sell Yahweh’s oracles,” 

“Of course not,” Gehazi hastened to reply. “What I meant 
was that the cure of so rich and prominent a person would cause 
a stir. If Melkart or some other god cures him, Yahwch loses 
face.” 

“Aye, we must guard Yahweh’s face,” said Elisha in a musing 
tone. He fell silent and looked out of the window. His expression 
became withdravm. Gehazi waited. He knew that his master 
listened for a divine prompting, a voice that he heard at times. 

After a long silence the prophet said suddenly in a high ritual 
tone: “Go to King Joram and say: ‘Elisha has sent me. He has 
heard that your clothes are rent because of Naaman the Syrian. 
He bids you not to be troubled. Let Naaman come to him and he 
will show that there is a prophet in Israel’.” 

Gehazi hastened away. He adored these errands when as the 
emissary of the oracle of Yahweh he carried messages to the great. 
He could play the part to perfection, and no one who saw him 
thus for the first time would ever guess that he was only a 
footman. He reached the city soon after the royal council had 
broken up. Though his orders were to go straight to the king, he 
thought it better to consult Jehu first how the message might be 
delivered, for he was not sure of penetrating into the presence if 
he were seen by Jezebel’s minions. That there was an understand¬ 
ing of some sort between Jehu and the prophet he knew, for he 
had delivered messages to him more than once. 

When told that Elisha’s servant "was waiting to see him, Jehu 
did not keep him waiting. Speculating as he was on the best way 
to bring Naaman into touch with Elisha, the visit was most 
opportune. When Gehazi was shown in, he enquired his business 
with affiibility. Gehazi told him how his master, hearing of 
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Naaman’s demand to be cured, and of how King Joram had rent 
his clothes, had sent him to deliver a message to the king. Would 
the general help him to deliver it? 

Nothing could have interested Jehu more. He enquired what 
the message was, and on being told, said: “You have done well 
to come to me first, for I can save your master a rebuff. It is 
usdess to deliver the message.” And he explained that King 
Joram had accepted his mother’s plea that resort be had, not to 
Yahweh, but to Melkart. “However there is nothing to stop 
General Naaman going to your master direct.” 

When Gehazi learnt how matters stood, he put himself in 
Jehu’s hands. The essential was that Naaman should receive an 
invitation. It was agreed that the best course would be for them 
to go and see him at once. A man was sent to the palace guest¬ 
house to announce them. They followed and found Naaman and 
Hazael together. Jehu opened the conversation by asking 
Naaman whether King Joram’s message that he was occupying 
himself with the cure had reached him. Naaman thanked him; 
the message had come. “Though nothing was said of the 
method, I was very satisfied to have the message, as it showed 
that the king understood us better than when he tore his 
robe.” 

“The king,” said Jehu, “now understands very well the mission’s 
object. If I may, I would like to ask you a question. General 
Naaman. Am I right in supposing that you would not have come 
to Samaria unless you had heard that a cure was more likely here 
than elsewhere?” 

“You are quite right.” 

“May I know why youljeheved that?” 

Naaman looked at Hazael. “There is, I conceive, no reason for 
concealment now that the king has promised to forward the 
cure.” Hazael nodded and Naaman continued: “In Damascus I 
had reliable information that Elisha, described to me as Yahweh’s 
oracle in Samaria, could cure leprosy. That b why I came. After 
the astonishing things I have heard about him during my journey 
1 am ^e more convinced of his powers. As there cannot be his 
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equal in Israel, I assume that the king is asking him to take up my 
»> 

case. 

“You have good reason to assume it, but alas! it is not so. 
King Joram’s intention is to look elsewhere.” 

“There is another healer of sufficient powers?” 

“There is not.” 

“Then how can a cure be effected?” 

“it cannot be.” 

Naaman was taken aback: “I do not understand. The king 
professes a willingness to have me cured, yet rejects the only 
reliable means. An odd sort of double dealing 1” 

“Not double dealing, but misapprehension. The king is 
mistaken, that is all.” 

“If he is mistaken, cannot he be enlightened?” 

“I have striven to do so, but he prefers the queen-mother’s 
advice to mine.” 

Hazael now saw the drift. He turned to Naaman: “It is what I 
said—the rivalry of the Baals of Tyre and Israel makes the cure 
very controversial.” 

Naaman looked distressed. “We thought our approach adroit. 
We assumed that King Joram would take the obvious course and 
summon Elisha. Instead, he takes another, a useless one, you say. 
What is to be done?” 

“A question which can be decisively answered,” said Jehu. 
And he called out to Gehazi: “Come forward and make yourself 
known.” 

Gehazi had entered inconspicuously and was sitting behind 
among Jehu’s aides. He stood up and crossed to where Naaman 
was seated, walking as should the emissary of a divine oracle. 
When he was close to Naaman he halted and announced: “My 
master Elisha, the voice of the great god Yahweh, has sent me to 
summon you. He will show that there is a prophet in Israel.” 

To Naaman this seemed too good to be true. He had hoped to 
win the prophet’s attention by diplomatic pressure, and had 
fiuled. Now the prophet, without being asked, had summoned 
him. “This solves everything,” he said, with a lodk of gratitude 
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towards Jehu, and began to question Gehazi, asking how the 
prophet had learned of his arrival (which was easily answered), 
and why he sent the message (a question Geha 2 d found more 
diflficult). “My master can only have been commanded by Yah- 
weh to send it,” he said. 

“That is probably the truth of the matter,” said Hazadi to 
Naaman in an undertone. “The god could not afford to let the 
cure fall into rival hands.” 

“Whatever his motive, I am deeply grateful to Yahweh,” said 
Naaman, “and I shall know how to show it.” And speaking to 
Gehazi he said: “That Yahweh should have specially com¬ 
manded the prophet, as you say, is deeply reassuring. Go back 
and inform your master that I shall call upon him at dawn 
tomorrow.” And he rewarded him generously, commending 
him as the bearer of the best news he had ever received in his life. 
Jehu also rewarded him. The engaging servility with which 
Gehazi received the gold pieces was pleasing to witness. 

When Gehazi was gone, Jehu rose to take his departure, but 
before doing so engaged Naaman and Hazael in a whispered 
conversation. He said: “When I met you yesterday at Tirzah I 
was the king’s representative and this morning in pubhc audience 
you saw me standing by his side. But now evidently I have done 
what is contrary to his wish. Were he to hear what I have 
arranged, he would no doubt seek to prevent it, for it is an open 
challenge to his mother’s whole policy, the policy of the House 
of Ahab for many years. 1 need hardly say, therefore, that you 
should use the greatest discretion between now and your meet¬ 
ing with the prophet in the morning.” Naaman gave him full 
assurances and thanked him warmly for his help. “One cannot 
picture what would have happened, had you not intervened,” 
he said. “I am much in your debt.” 

When Jehu had withdrawn, Naaman asked Hazael for his gen¬ 
eral opinion on their progress so far. The astute chancellor 
replied: “As we travelled from Damascus it became increasingly 
evident to me that the situation prevailing in Israel was so com¬ 
plex that what effect our mission would have was almo^ impos- 
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sible to estimate. Yet, having no alternative, we were obliged to 
present our letter and hope that the disturbance it created would 
throw up something favourable. In fact it has. It has unmasked 
what is a latent conspiracy against the reigning dynasty. Jehu has 
evidently resolved to use your case in a trial of strength against 
Queen Jezebel How far the understanding goes between him and 
Ehsha we do not know, but may assume that Ehsha is the other 
chief conspirator. Faced with the animosity of the army and the 
national god, Joram and his mother are bound to lose. We find 
ourselves the instruments by which Yahweh regains his position 
at court. It is diplomatically very sound that we should thank 
Jehu for his good offices, as you did now, but it is actually he 
who should thank us for providing him with a convenient mask 
behind which to advance his ambitions. We can await events 
with confidence, though all centres on what Ehsha will do. He, 
and only he, can cure, but first he must enter the secret domain 
of gods, where we cannot foresee exacdy how he will act.” 


So 



chapter Sixteen 


Sacrifice of a youth to 
the goddess Astarte 

FTER the council meeting Joram and his mother 
had retired into the harem. Two girls she had pro- 
cured for her son from Marseilles, a trading port 
/ within the Phoenician dominion, had just arrived 

and she was anxious to show them to him. When 
brought in they astonished him by their blondeness. But though 
inodishly dressed with an elaborate hair style of braided bangs 
over the ears, they looked barbarian and, not speaking a word of 
any language but their own, seemed “a little disappointing”, as 
Joram said. ‘‘Never mind,” said Jezebd, ‘‘in a month’s time they 
will have acquired all the graces and you will have two concu¬ 
bines with hair and skin not to'he matched in the courts of the 
world.” ‘‘You take such trouble for me,” said Joram. ”Ko man 
had ever a more indulgent mother.” The queen was pleased. 
‘‘One does what one can, but such girls could not have been 
procured without Tyrian help. We can taste all the luxuries here 
because Tyrian sailors go and get them. The court of Samaria is 
very different from what it was when I came here first; a great 
change for the better, I like to think.” 

‘‘Yes, indeed; everyone says so,” Joram agreed, letting his eye 
linger on one of the new girls. ‘‘Why, if Elisha and the devotees 
of the old religion could have their way, they would deny me 
foreign women altogedier. Foreign women, foreign gods. True 
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enough, as almost any foreign god is gayer than old Yahweh 
with his stiff desert notions. But, alas! we have inherited him. 
Not much hope of shaking him off; the people are too afraid of 
him.” 

“So are you,” said Jezebel. “You have not dared suppress his 
fanatical supporters, traitors to the dynasty as I have pointed out 
again and again. Elijah was outlawed in your father*s time and m 
the end my men got him, though his followers invented a won¬ 
derful story of his translation to heaven. But you have not out¬ 
lawed or arrested Elisha, as great an enemy of the dynasty.” 

“How can I arrest him when he has the support of the com¬ 
mander of the army?” 

“Jehu should be arrested also. His command can be given to a 
trusty man, who will know how to bring the soldiers to heel. 
With these two in gaol, the dynasty would be much safer.” 

“You are forgetting Yahweh,” said Joram. “He is already 
angry; he sent my father to his death and also my brother, on 
grounds of disloyalty. He would become incensed if I appre¬ 
hended his oracle, his mouthpiece, his prophet. 1 will not pre¬ 
tend; I am afraid to do it.” 

“There! 1 told you that you were afraid!” 

“Fear is common prudence. Who ever heard of even a tree 
god or god of a ford who did not inspire fear beneath his tree 
or at his ford? Much more a great god within his domain.” 

“You know the adage: ‘It is dangerous to dispute with a god 
unless accompanied by a stronger god.’ Well, we have a stronger 
god here. WehavcMelkart, and his consort Astart^ too. These two 
great gods have protected me, they have protected the dynasty, 
all these years. Yahweh has been unable to drive them out of this 
capital city, his abode and ground. They are strong enough to 
shield us in whatever we may do. That is the answer to your 
fears.” 

“Nevertheless, before apprehending Elisha or Jehu or both, we 
^ould have an assurance that these gods can and will shelter us 
*jfcom Yahweh’s indignation. There is, moreover, the other mat- 
W. We should also have an assurance that they will cure 
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Naaman. For if we arrest Elisha, and Melkart fails us, we have 
nowhere to turn nor an answer to satisfy Ben-hadad.” 

Queen Jezebel smiled. “My son,” she replied, “it can truly be 
said of me that I am a woman who has had much to do with 
gods. The interest of my life has been religion. It is as a religious 
woman that I hope to be remembered. Experience told me that 
assurances such as you mention might be necessary, and I have a 
plan ready. Just as I procured for you two rare girls and you 
thanked me for it, so 1 have procured for AstartiS (between her and 
me is the closest tie of all) a young slave of such rare beauty that 
she too will thank me. He will know, when embracing her, how 
to win for us assurances suitable for the present occasion. I will 
sacrifice him tonight, for the Syrian mission has brought all 
rapidly to a head.” 

It was after midday when Queen Jezebel announced the 
human sacrifice. Preparations began at once. There had been no 
sacrifice of a man in Samaria for years, as no crisis grave enough 
to require it had arisen, until now when a clean sweep of the 
Yahwist party was intended. The queen consulted her magicians. 
The best way to enter a god’s abode is in flame, they said. The 
youth should be burnt; the fire would carry him into Astart^’s 
heaven, as Elijah was carried into Yahweh’s heaven, alive and 
entire, by flaming horses, as was said. 

After taking the omens, it was ruled that the rite should be 
performed at sunset in that part of Melkart’s temple enclosure 
which was Astart6’s holy ground. To make all the arrangements 
was no light task. Among others, the victim had to be purified. 
On being informed that he was to be sent to Astartd’s heaven 
that evening, he collapsed with fright and was brought round 
with difficulty. They begged him to reflect on his good fortune. 
He had been especially selected for Astart^’s couch. The shock, 
however, was too great for him. Though he tried, he could not 
compose himself. He had to be drugged before they could carry 
through his purificationary toilet. At last, oiled, curled, scented, 
naked, he was put in a chair on the pyre, but his head rolled on 
his shoulders as now he swooned, or now, as if demented, he 
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cried out. Queen Jezebel was much concerned. Ought they to 
continue with die rite? Would it seem to Astart^ that a madman 
was being sent her? They tried everything—^pricking as a counter 
irritant, snow on the head, a draught of strong wine, looking in 
an enchanted mirror and, of course, conjuration, for it seemed 
probable that a spirit, hostile to the purpose of the rite—^perhaps 
an emissary of Yahweh (though the difficulty of determining its 
provenance left this quite uncertain), had taken possession of the 
victim. But nothing availed. He lolled in the chair, seldom con¬ 
scious for more than a few moments, his eyes turned up, so that 
only the whites showed, and, often, his tongue hanging out. 

“I hardly think Astart6 will thank you, mother, for such a 
lover,” said King Joram. “Bulls are safer sacrifice; I'll have a 
couple brought.” 

An angry flush rose on the queen's cheek. “This is no moment 
to make fun of your old mother!” she muttered. Then turning 
savagely on the high priest she cried: “Take that boy off; throw 
him from the wall. He's no good to anybody, on earth or 
heaven. And as for you, priest, you are no use either. This would 
not have happened if you knew your business.” And she said to 
the eunuchs: “Seize him and beat him!” 

The orders seemed to relieve her feelings, for she was calmer 
when she observed to King Joram (almost in a reflective tone): 
“The whole requirement with gods is to maintain ready access to 
them, no easy matter though, for how rare to find is a true 
intermediary I” 

“That is what makes Elisha so formidable,” remarked her son. 
“He can ask Yahweh for what he wants and get it at once 
through his own intermediacy.” 

“Well,” said she, “let him ask Yahweh for horses of fire to 
take him to heaven out of harm's way for if I catch him he dies, 
whether Melkart promises to shield us or not.” 

Joram knew this was only a threat It was not her practice to 
take independent action. She would seek his concurrence in an 
affair of such importance. And though, as he must admit, he 
often gave way to her, he would not over this matter. 
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Escape of Astartd^s victim 


T he day passed uneventfully in the royal guest 
house. No rumours of what was taking place in die 
palace reached the ears of Naaman and Hazael. 
Beyond the message that King Joram was occupy¬ 
ing himself with the cure, they had received no 
official communication in reply to King Ben-hadad*s letter. Not 
tliat they expected an immediate communication; nor did they 
require one, since they were now taking dieir own way. But 
what would be the king’s reaction when he discovered that the 
mission had made arrangements without consulting him? “Our 
line,” advised Hazael, “should be to say that on receiving the 
prophet’s invitation you assumed that it was made under the 
king’s authority. We could add that we mistook Gehazi for a 
royal herald.” 

“That should do very well,” agreed Naaman, “If, as I hope 
and believe, it is Elisha’s intention to cure me tomorrow at Yah- 
weh’s behest, I shall, as soon as 1 am cured, call at the palace, thank 
King Joram in the most flattering terms and present him with a 
substantial present. I don’t see him disclaiming responsibility for 
the cure! No doubt he will give me a letter for King Ben-hadad, 
declaring his happiness at being able to oblige him.” 

“One hopes this will be the pattern,” said Hazael, “but of 
course it may be different if Jehu uses the cure to further his 
ambitions.” 

“Indeed, yes. One tends to forget that side of it.” 
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“How are you younelf feding?” asked Hazael, changing the 
subject. 

“The disease is worse. The journey, the dust, the jolting, were 
not good for it, as you may suppose, and 1 have slept badly. But 
the prophet's message has been a wonderful tonic. It is a moving 
experience to hear that one is reprieved from death. After all my 
fears, hopes dashed so often, prayers unheeded, tomorrow I shall 
be well again. You can guess my gratitude. Israel’s god is doing 
for me what Syria’s would not do. Yahweh’s reasons are not my 
concern, but his goodness is and I must adore it.’’ 

Hazael knew Naaman’s temperament so well, an emotional 
man and generous to a fault. Generosity is an imprudence in 
affairs of state. That was why Hazael was very content for 
Naaman to indulge in it. The more generous and emotional he 
was, the worse for King Ben-hadad. So, in reply to the general’s 
warm outburst, he said: “You know how much I feel for you. I 
weU undentand how you appreciate the prophet’s message. 
Tomorrow will be a very wonderful occasion. You wish me, I 
presume, to accompany you to the prophet’s house?’’ 

“Certainly I do.’’ 

“We’ll go driving, I suppose, with our attendants.” 

“I am not strong enough to walk. Besides, grateful though 
one is, there is no reason to humble oneself imduly,” said 
Naaman. 

“Of course not. We should wear our best. I’ll see that the 
chariots are polished and the horses well groomed. The staff, too, 
should be as smart as possible.” 

“Yes; one wants to be dignified, though without giving an 
impression of pride,” said Naaman. “After all, the better turned 
out we are, the greater the compliment to the prophet.” 

So it was agreed that they should make the call in state. 

It was about this time that Queen Jezebd ordered the young 
victim to be thrown from the wall. Her minions hurried him out 
of the temple and swung him, naked as he was, over the batde- 
ments without bothering to look below. The wall was die inner 
curtain, and stood over the lower city, which was in deep 
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shadow as the moon was rising. A street ran along the foot of the 
wall. At the moment when the youth was thrown, a cart full of 
hay for the royal chariot horses in the palace citadel was passing 
immediately underneath. The youth fell on to the top of the hay. 
The driver noticed nothing, as he was a deaf mute, and con¬ 
tinued his course uphill. Astonished to find himself alive, the 
youth remained quiet. When the cart carried him back into the 
citadel and stopped at the royal stables near the palace, he slipped 
off it unperceived and hid behind a pillar. Like everyone else, he 
had heard that a mission had arrived from Damascus. He was a 
Syrian, one of a few prisoners taken by the Israelites at the batde 
of Ramoth-Gilead, and had been made a slave in the household 
of the queen-mother. Shivering now with fright behind the pil¬ 
lar, he looked across the moonlit courtyard to where he knew his 
compatriots were lodged. It suddenly struck him that his one 
chance was to claim their protection. Slinking from shadow to 
shadow, he crossed to the guest-rooms and approached Naa- 
man*s porter. “You can’t come in here,” said the porter true to 
type. “Please, please, let me pass,” begged the youth. The porter 
looked at him more closely. Perceiving a curled and painted 
ephebe, heavily scented, his manner changed. In a confidential 
tone he enquired whether it was his lordship, the chancellor, 
whom the young person was wanting. The youth had not heard 
who were the members of the mission, but had the sense to reply 
that, in fact, the chancellor had sent for him. “Why didn’t you 
say so at once?’’ complained the porter, now quite flustered. 
“Come this way, his lordship is with the general. I will take you 
in.’’ The youth was led across an antechamber and pushed 
through a curtain into a large room at the other end of which he 
saw Naaman and Hazad. They had risen and were bidding each 
other goodnight, preparatory to retiring to their sleeping apart¬ 
ments. The youth made a quick stooping run towards them and 
flung himself at their feet. 

“Who is this?” said Naaman with a smile, looking at HazaeL 
“A new favourite? A delicious boy, 1 declare! Fit for die bed of a 
god! 1 congratulate you.’’ 
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Hazad gave the young man an appraising look. **Tum your 
face up/* he said. **That*s better. He is, indeed, all you say. “But 
believe me, Tve never set eyes on him before. Can Joram have 
sent him? How considerate! His Highness is evidendy a polished 
host. If he is so obliging in my personal regard, perhaps he 
favours the mission more than appears? Get up, boy, let me have 
a proper look at you.'* 

The youth, very pleased at the impression he had made, sidled 
up to Hazad. It was not an hoiur since he was on the pyre, 
destined for Astani's bed. What a happy change! 

“Wdl, I will leave you,’* said Naaman. “My sores are worrying 
me. The litde maid you wanted me to sacridee dresses them 
every night. She has other qualides, too, that one appreciates. 
And is quite devpted to me, I think.** 

As the youth had gained all the protection he required without 
uttering a word, there was no necessity for him to explain that he 
was an escaped victim, a confession which would, indeed, have 
been very imprudent, for a person dedicated to a divine being 
could not without grave risk be taken by a mortal, even though 
the sacrifice was abandoned. He therefore wisely kept silence 
except for a murmured assent that the king had sent him. Hazael 
would not have dared to touch him, had he known that Queen 
Jezebel had dedicated him to Astart6. 
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Jehu^s waiting role 


W HEN Jehu was infonned, as was immediately 
the case, by his secret agents at court of the 
queen-mother*s attempt to enlist the sympa¬ 
thies of the goddess Astart6 by sending her a 
boy, and of the failure of her attempt, he was 
much encouraged. Such a failure was not easily or rapidly 
retrieved. For one reason, the beadng received by the high priest 
had incapacitated him. He would not be fit for some days to 
preside at the placatory ritual, which in the circumstances would 
be required, a lengthy and intricate ceremonial where the smal¬ 
lest slip turned the magic against the suppliant. Furthermore, the 
queen, as he knew, had no substitute at hand for the youth, no 
dave with his looks and allure. She was not a woman to be 
deflected by a single failure; she would discover means and try 
again. But she could do nothing before dawn next day. Not even 
if she knew that Naaman was then going to Elisha (whidi she did 
not) could she in so short a time gain Astart6’s ear or, for that 
matter, Melkart’s, if she decided to approach him instead of his 
consort, a doubtful course, as likely to annoy both. These consi¬ 
derations, and several others which it would be tedious to des¬ 
cribe, as too technical or esoteric to be easily intelligible, told 
Jehu that what was a more open defiance of the court than 
anything he had yet attempted had started welL Though he did 
not know, for his agents could not tell him this, that one of the 
queen-mother’s objects mi sacrificii^ to Astart^ was to gain such 
active support for his and the prophet’s arrest that the king 
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would be protected against Yahweh*s anger, he knew her other 
object was to bc^ the cure. There would be no obstacle now to 
Yahweh’s effecting it. So dramatic a demonstration of his power 
was just what was required at the moment. 

It remained to be considered whether Jehu should send Elisha a 
message to inform him that the queen-mother and her son had 
with such anxious haste tried to interest the Tyrian gods. He 
decided against it for two reasons. In the first place, he was sure 
that Elisha would not have despatched Gehazi to ask King Joram 
to send him Naaman unless he feared that the court was likely to 
resort to the divinities whom it favoured. To inform him that it 
had in fact sought their help was superrogatory. His second 
reason concerned Elisha’s standing. The man was so powerful. It 
was no exaggeration to say that he was the strongest force in the 
kingdom, for he was the idol of the fanatical party which 
favoured Yahweh and, moreover, could count on the general 
population supporting whatever he did. They looked up to him 
as a great ecstatic, able to converse with their god. He could do 
what othen could not do. In visions, prophecies, he had no 
equal. His dour character added to his power. A recluse and an 
ascetic, he did not desire money or aggrandisement. Never¬ 
theless, he knew what his position was; he knew he was master. 
And because he knew it, he was in his own way no less an 
autocrat than any ruler of a state. He had already nominated Jehu 
as his instrument for the overthrow of the dynasty and the 
restoration of Yahweh to the position which was rightfully his in 
the capital. He had not told him this in so many words or dis¬ 
cussed plans with him, but had warned him to be ready when 
given the signal. Meanwhile he should wait quietly. Small won¬ 
der, then, that Jehu hesitated now to send him information for 
which he had not asked. It would be an impertinence to brief 
him, no matter how tactfully. 

Having taken this decision, Jehu resigned himself without 
anxiety to await the event. He would not go with Naaman and 
Hazael to Elisha’s house, but his agents would be watching and 
would report to him. 
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Naaman goes to see 
the prophet 


T he next morning, an hour before sunrise, the char¬ 
iots and pairs were drawn up ready at the door of 
the guest-house, the horses as glossy as the grooms 
could make them, with plumes on their heads and 
tasselled caparisons. Naaman's many attendants and 
his mounted guards were also waiting. Presently he himself 
appeared in the doorway with Hazael. He called one of his men 
and ordered him to ride ahead and inform the prophet that they 
werf on their way to him. “Give the message to Gehazi, his 
servant,’* he said. “On no account intrude upon the prophet 
himself.” He then signed for his chariot to be brought up. Before 
stepping into it, he enquired of his diviner, who as usual was 
close to his back, how the signs stood. “There is indication of a 
setback,” said the little fdlow in his meticulous voice, “but it 
appears only temporary.” 

“What do you advise to counteract it?” Naaman asked 
anxiously; his nerves seemed on edge. 

“It will be sufficient if we abstain from ill-omened words.” 

“It is not easy to be sure in casual talk whether a word is 
ill-omened or not.” 

“That is so,” agreed the diviner, “and for that reason 1 advise 
silence be observed by all during the drive to the prophet’s 
house.” 
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**Lct my servants be informed they are not to talk/* Naaman 
directed and mounted his chariot, as did Hazael his. They started 
down the hill, passed the inner and outer gates and were soon on 
the floor of the valley heading for the prophet*s village. Dead 
silence was observed. The sun had not yet risen, though the east 
was red. 

Naaman, who had been worrying over what was said about a 
setback, could hold his tongue no longer and asked his diviner, 
who with the driver stood with him in the chariot, whether the 
signs might not now permit him to speak. The diviner took out 
a litde chart and porech over it. He also threw into the air three 
handfuls of sand, taken from a leather bag he carried. **The 
indications are more favourable,** he announced, “though not 
wholly satisfactory. However, if when speaking your Honour 
faces right and left alternately, the risk will be negligible.** 

Naaman signalled to Hazael to draw his chariot alongside on 
the right. When the chancellor had complied, he said: “If my 
diviner is correct, it may not be quite such plain sailing with the 
prophet as his cordial invitation might lead one to suppose. In 
your idea how is he likely to receive us? And what kind of 
ceremonial will he employ for the cure? Does he, do you think, 
work by touch, or by some secret medicine, or by the force of 
the spoken word, which, as it will not be his word but Yah- 
weh*s, should have even more power than a magical formula 
written at a propitious moment?** 

Hazad, who was always very cool when applied to, no matter 
how difficult the question, and never hesitated to give a definite 
answer, was on this occasion at a loss. “I remarked yesterday, I 
think,** he replied, “that when the medium of a god calls the god 
to him and becomes the god, no man can foresee exactly what 
will be said and done, for who can tell how a god will speak? It 
is vain to try and guess. Better let things take their ovsm course, 
particularly in your case, when there are so many reasons to 
believe all will be well.** 

Naaman was about to reply when the diviner reminded him 
that he must now face left. Hazad was asked to drop back and 
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come up on that side. When he was again within speaking 
distance Naaman made his answer: “Perhaps we have been too 
certain of a happy issue. I know your reasons for bdieving I shall 
be cured. But supposing we have been over sanguine. When all 
is said, we have nothing to go on but surmise, reasonable surmise 
I admit, but no certainty. If not probable, it is at least possible 
that the prophet may have intentions which have not occurred to 
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Hazael could see that Naaman was suifering from strain, and now 
that the fateful meeting with Elisha was so close, was torturing 
himself with doubts. In an effort to cheer him up he said: “There 
is not the smallest evidence that the prophet has any intentions 
except to cure you. His sending for you the way he did can have 
no other reasonable explanation. We shall be with him now very 
shortly. As I said, we can hardly guess what exactly he will do, 
but I am confident that he will receive you with the earnest 
goodwill which is your due and will undertake your cure in 
some way which will be as impressive as it is effective.” 

Naaman had a reply and was about to sign to Hazael to move 
round again to the right so that he could make it, when there 
was a shout that the prophet’s village was in sight. Excited, he 
nudged the driver to put the horses into a gallop. 
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chapter Twenty 

Naaman hears the oracle 


W HEN Naaman put his horses into a gallop, the 
others followed suit and the footmen ran. They 
reached the village in a cloud of dust. Elisha*s 
house stood a little apart from the cottages. 
The gate of its courtyard was closed with 
wooden stanchions. They drew up before it; those in chariots got 
out, the horsemen dismounted. As no one came forward from 
within to draw the stanchions, one of the party laid hold and 
slipped them back, opening the gate. Naaman, Hazael, and the 
whole entourage thereupon entered the courtyard. On either 
side were outbuildings and, across the back, Elisha’s house, with 
its stairway leading to the covered balcony or upper verandah, 
behind which, as we know, was the prophet’s main apartment. 
Congregated thus, the company looked up at the balcony or 
eyed the rooms below. Naaman expected any minute to see the 
prophet appear or his s^ant Gehazi bring an invitation to enter 
the house. 

But ndther the prophet nor his servant came out to receive 
them. Not a face showed. There was not a sound. 

This indifference to their arrival did not unduly disconcert 
Naaman or Hazael. Silence, absence of movement or sign of life 
were not un£tting for a mandc retreat. Within die house was the 
oracle of Yahweh. The occasion, perhaps, required a preliminary 
lilence. The visitors, however, found the simplicity of the 
jpophec’s abode surprising in view of his fame. 
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**One would have expeaed the moudipiece of a national god 
to be more imposingly housed,” said Naaman. “The prophet 
must be sought by many. Surely their presents would have 
sufficed to pay for a more fitting residoice?” 

“One has to remember,” said Hazael, “tliat Elisha succeeded to 
his position as the oracle of Yahweh only a few years ago. Con¬ 
tributions by visitors have not had time to accumulate.” 

“That probably explains it,” agreed Naaman. “And, of course, 
as the court does not resort to him, its riches go to the elder 
gods.” 

After waiting a little while longer, they thoi^ht of making 
their presence known by knocking at the door in the lower 
storey or by some respectful salutation, intoned or sung. It 
seemed certain, however, that Elisha must know they were in his 
courtyard. The noise of their galloped approach, the dust, the 
opening of the outer gate, could not have left him in ignorance. 
Besides, he knew they were coming, since Gehazi had carried 
back their acceptance of his invitation; moreover, there was the 
messenger sent in advance. Naaman now asked for this man. He 
came forward and reported that when he arrived he saw Gehazi 
in the courtyard and delivered the message through the barred 
gate. 

“Well, then, the prophet intends us to wait!” Naaman said 
this smiling, though the delay was getting on his nerves. 

Meanwhile a knot of villagers had gathered outside the court¬ 
yard gate. They peered in and whispered among themselves. 
Hazael suggested asking them whether the prophet had chanced 
to go out. Naaman beckoned to one fellow, but he seemed afraid 
to come forward. An attendant then went to the gate and asked. 
The villagers pointed. His reverence was upstairs. 

The wait continuing, Naaman began to feel at a loss. Had the 
prophet changed his mind? “Could he, do you think,” he asked 
Hazad, “have received a message from court forbidding him to 
reedve me?” 

“Most unlikely, I should say,” replied the chancellor. “They 
could not have guessed our intention to come here.” 
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“They must have seen us leave.** 

“That may wdl be. But it was then too late to do anything.** 

There was silence again until Naaman said: “We cannot wait 
indefinitdy. I will consult my diviner.*’ 

The diviner, who was as conscientious as a tried head clerk and 
never stopped peering about him to observe the movements of 
birds and insects, listening to the leaves of the big terebinth in the 
courtyard, watching the clouds, all his senses open to the smallest 
impressions, said, when asked to advise, that he had smelt but a 
moment before a sweet odour drifting from the house. 

“I smelt nothing,*’ said Naaman. 

“Quite so, your Honour; for it was a celestial waft, to be 
caught only by those with the faculty.*’ 

“What does it portend?’* 

“It declares,’’ said the man solemnly, “that a god is breathing 
near us.’* 

This remark, which showed the diviner to be something more 
(on occasion) than a rule-of-thumb omen-taker, immediately 
riveted the attention of those who heard it. They stared at the 
house, as if expecting to see the god or at least some flicker of 
him. That they saw nothing did not make them the less satisfied 
that he was there. Naaman and Hazacl consulted together. They 
agreed that all was going as it should; they had been waiting, not 
for Elisha, but for Yahweh. “It is more than I had any right to 
expect,’’ said Naaman with awe. “1 did not presume to think that 
the Baal of Israel would attend on me in person. What I pictured 
was a ritual healing of some sort, the prophet uttering the words 
of power.** 

“In these matters what happens is what is unforeseen,’’ said 
Hazael. “Yet we may surmise that presendy the prophet will 
enter ecstasy, when Yahweh will speak through him healing 
words.’’ 

The silence continued, however, for what seemed a long time. 
Then music was heard coming from the house, die music of a 
harp. It was a strange music, unlike the music for songs or coim- 
try dances, or die music used at the great festivals, yet not 
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unfamiliar, for it was the sort of sanctuary music that induced 
trance, so that a god might speak. Indeed, it was the selfsame 
music which Naaman had heard three days back when passing 
the hillock on which the Sons of the Prophets were dancing in 
ecstasy. It could only have one significance at this time and place. 
Elisha was inducing trance that the god might enter. The melody 
grew more rhapsodic. So drugging was it, that some of the 
Syrians became dizay, but not the diviner who, Hstening with 
rapt attention, now turned and raised his hand, as if to intimate 
to Naaman that the great moment was approaching. 

The music stopped and suddenly a torrent of incoherent speech 
burst from the upper chamber. The words were not distinguish¬ 
able, whether because of the distance or the frenzy in which they 
were uttered. But all knew that Ehsha was saying what his god 
made him say. 

A moment afterwards Gehazi appeared on the balcony and, 
leaning over the balustrade, said in a booming voice to Naaman, 
who was direedy below; “The words of the oracle of Yahweh 
are these: ‘Go and dip yourself seven times in Jordan and yoiu: 
flesh will return to you as fresh as a child’s.* ’’ So saying, he 
stepped back at once into the room behind. 

An oracle had been delivered instead of, as expected, a cure 
performed. 
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Naaman is offended 


E veryone heard dearly what was said, but 
Naaman found the orade so unexpected and the 
manner of its delivery so abrupt and unceremonious, 
like a message carried by a servant to a beggar at the 
door, that he was not sure he had ^heard aright. “Did 
he say I was to go and wash in Jordan?” he exclaimed. 

“That apparendy is the prescription,” said Hazad. 

“Don’t you find it a little odd that after travelling all this way, 
and considering who I am, a menial tells me to go away and 
wash? Surely it was not too much to expect that the prophet 
himself would come out and, using the power given him by his 
god, touch my sores and cure me?” 

“The way the thing has turned out is certainly unforeseen,” 
agreed Hazael. “But though we anticipated that the prophet 
would heal you, rather than declare an oracle how you might be 
healed, it is not so extraordinary to be told to wash in a sacred 
nver.” 

“But in Jordan! You saw what Jordan was like when we 
crossed it. I have washed more than once in the Abana and the 
Pharpar of Damascus, sacred rivers, dear, gushing and life- 
giving, and it did me no good. How believe that so small and 
muddy a stream as Jordan will heal me, when they could not?” 

“We may believe,” repliedjjHazad^Jevenly, “because we have 
seen and heard that the message came from Yahweh himself.” 
“The god has the power, the prophet has the power. That I 
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do not deny. But by sending me to such a river are they not 
rather ridiculing me? *Go and wash in our little Jordan*. I comr 
ply, though it is a humiliation. Then, when they have had their 
laugh at me, they turn me away, as no doubt has been their 
intention from the beginning.** 

The diviner tried to restrain him from uttering such inauspi¬ 
cious words and said: “For them Jordan is no insignificant stream 
but their most magical river.** But Naaman turned his back on 
him. 

Naaman*s confidential servants now crowded round him, 
afraid that the offered cure might be withdrawn if he offended 
the god by speaking so irreverently. They murmured gently in 
his ear: “It is easy what your Honour has been asked to do. The 
god might have ordained some great thing, such as climbing a 
high inaccessible mountain or sailing to an island far at sea, there 
to receive the blessing of a sage, whose very name was a secret. 
But to return to Jordan will be no trouble. And there, what 
could be pleasanter than to wash and be clean?” So they reasoned 
with him. But though so short a while back he had been awed, 
he was now badly out of humour, irritated perhaps by his sores 
or by fatigue or by fasting, for he had eaten nothing before the 
start, believing one should go fasting to communion with deity, 
or, maybe, because the anxiety had been too great. He broke 
away from them, and with averted gaze muttered: “Enough, 
enough! We return to Damascus!” 

Seeing the matter going awry, the little maid, for she was in 
the company, ran in from the back and clasped his feet. She wept 
and said: “Your Honour has come thus far because of the word I 
dropped. You believed me then. Please believe me now. It is 
truly Yahweh’s will to cure you.** 

He looked down at her and his mind seemed to ease. “You 
have been very steadfast,’* he said gently. “Even when the king 
sent you as a victim, you were willing.** It was observed that a 
tear rolled down his cheek and fell on her. Those who under¬ 
stood him best, his body-servants who loved him, knew how to 
interpret the tear as a sign, that his mood was changing. 
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The maid, kissing his feet, took courage. She said: “The oracle 
has not declared whereabouts in the river you are to dip. But I 
know what should be the place. There is a spot near Abelma- 
holah where the river-god is seen. I think the Lord’s intention is 
that you dip yourself there, and I dare to say that he has already 
told the god to oversee the cure and with his own sacred hands 
to wash you clean.” 

Suddenly all the cloud of distrust lifted from Naaman. The 
river god would wash him! He had not thought of that. And he 
called joyfully to Hazad: “Let us go galloping to the bank of 
Jordan.” He was certain that his maid had been prompted by 
some divine voice to interpret the oracle, just as in the first place 
she had been prompted to tell him of the prophet. 
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The river god of Jordan 
cures Naaman 

AAMAN’S sudden animation set his men scurry¬ 
ing. There was a rush to the horses outside the 
courtyard. He himself passed through the gate at a 
quick pace and mounted his chariot, drawing 
Hazael up with him: “You shall drive with me 
awhile.*’ The dust was soon rising in the valley; the horses were 
stretched, the chariots rattled. “This was how we charged at 
Qarqar,” he cried. “Shalmanezer was astonished to sec such driv¬ 
ing. He had thought to drive over us and sweep us away. He 
retired snarling like a wounded lion.” The reminiscence increased 
his animation. 

The conversation broke off; with the chariot going at that 
pace, it was no moment for talk. 

When approaching the fork where the road to the left went up 
to the city, they saw Jehu driving down very fast. He reached the 
fork before them, and drawing rein, said smiling as they came up: 
“I see that you too like driving fast.” And he enquired how it had 
gone with Elisha. “There must be good news from the look of 
you.” (In fact, he knew what had transpired, for his agents had 
already reported it.) 

Naaman then gave him all die news and said they were going 
straight to Jordan. 

“It will take you dll d^k or after, and be too late to bathe,* 
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said Jehu, advise a halt at Abel-mah(^h, three miles short of 
the river. Sleep there and bathe at dawn.’’ 

Naaman agreed that he was right. am in such a hurry to get 
well. But it will be more fitting not to rush into the water.” 

Jehu offered to send ahead a man on a fast horse to inform 
the elders of Abel-maholah. 

“We passed that way coming and already know them,” 
Naaman reminded him. 

“All the better,” said Jehu. “They will gladly pitch tents for 
you, and have food and water ready, when my messenger warns 
them. And since it is Elisha’s village, they will receive you with 
their best.” 

Naaman thanked him and asked what King Joram would do, 
if he heard they had taken an independent line without awaiting 
his reply to Ben-hadad’s letter. “I have thought of that,” said 
Jehu, “and now, as soon as I am back in the city, will have him 
told that you, pending his reply, are visiting sacred places, 
including Jordan, to make offerings and pay respects.” With that, 
he wished Naaman a happy issue and turned his horses and 
drove fast up the hill. 

Naaman with his people went on his way, but at a more sober 
pace; to have continued as he began would, indeed, have been 
beyond his strength. Yet, though he went so moderately, his axle 
snapped when in the rolling country east of Samaria. Hazael, 
who was now riding in his own chariot, saw him pitched out 
along with the diviner, and hurried to pick him up. He was not 
hurt but a halt was made to let him recover himself. After a cup 
of wine he was quite restored. But he was disquieted by the 
event itself. What did it signify? Neither he nor any of his com¬ 
pany saw it as an accident unconnected with anything save the 
large stone which the wheel had struck. 

Since it was the diviner’s business to interpret such a sign (for it 
must be a sign of something), he was called up. But in falling 
from the chariot he had hurt his head and, methodical though he 
was, had di£Bculty in collecting himself. All he could say was that 
he did not think Yahweh was concerned. This fell very fiat, as it 
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was thought to be obvious. The suspicion was that Mdkart was 
at the back of it. Naatnan mclined to this view, for it flattered 
him to think that the two gods were competing, Yahweh send¬ 
ing him to Jordan and Mdkart trying to stop him. That Melkart 
had failed to stop him was a demonstration of Yahweh's 
mastery on his own ground. 

But Hazael said that it was probably demons, perhaps the leper 
demons who wanted to prevent him from being cured. 

After this, the journey was uneventful. They passed Tirzah 
without entering the town and headed on for Abd-maholah, 
which was reached at sunset. The elders were waiting at the 
entrance to the village and welcomed them with respectful bows. 
Yes, the lord Jehu’s messenger had warned them. Their Honours 
would find ready all they required. 

When the Syrians had been conducted to the encampment set 
for them, Naaman, who was very tired, went to lie down while 
supper was cooking. When he came out of the tent again, 
Elisha’s parents and others were waiting to speak to him. As Jehu’s 
messenger had done no more than tell the villagers to prepare a 
night’s lodging, they did not know his reason for coming, and 
supposed that, having finished his business at court, he was 
returning to his own country. He saw that he must take them into 
his confidence, and sitting down at the tent door bade everyone 
present approach. Using a simple earnest tone he told them what 
had brought him from Damascus. “It was to ask your son to cure 
me,’’ he said to the parents. “And now, speaking with Yahweh’s 
voice, he has bidden me wash in Jordan. My intention is to go 
and wash at sunrise. I count on you to do all you can to help.’* 

This avowal, so unexpected and coming from so great a lord, 
seemed to his peasant hearers a tale more marvellous then they 
had ever hoped to hear, yet one which they could easily under¬ 
stand. Said die head cider: “We never thought our poor village 
would be so honoured. We beg you to say how we can be of 
most service.” 

After thanking them, Naaman replied: “Where you can be 
useful concerns the river god. My people have told me that 
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hereabouts is his shrine. It is my belief that Yahweh has instructed 
him to oversee the washing, for it is unlikely that the oracle 
would have directed me to the river, had the river god not been 
enlisted, for otherwise, though an under god, he would resent 
my intrusion. Moreover, it is he who must infuse the water with 
divinity. Before bathing, therefore, 1 should make offerings at his 
shrine. It is in this matter particularly that I want your help.'* 

His request was much to the villagers’ taste. A discussion fol¬ 
lowed. The river god's shrine was, they said, on a bluff over the 
water at a point a litde south of the ford used by his lordship 
when he crossed on the way in. It would take about an hour to 
get there. As the washing was to be at sunrise, the sacrifice would 
have to be at first light. That would mean a very early start from 
Abel-maholah. They would make all the arrangements. 

Naaman questioned them about the god's disposition. Was he 
an easy god, or was he subject to rages? They replied that he was 
genial with important people but somewhat of a bully with the 
poorest class. He was proud of the antiquity of his worship, for 
there had always been a river god, long before Yahweh entered 
the country. Nevertheless, he paid every respect to Yahweh as the 
head god of the land. 

**Au the country gods of Israel are good Yahwists now,” 
observed Hazael. 

“That is so,” the elders admitted, “but for all that, they have 
to be courted, as have the ministers of King Joram. Without 
presents they will not oblige.” 

Naaman asked what presents should be ofiered on this occa¬ 
sion. Would they be good enough to state what the god liked 
best, regardless of expense, for there was plenty of money for 
whatever was rcquir^. After a discussion which the villagers 
found very agreeable, it was decided to make a substantial ofier- 
ing of meat, honey and wine. The whole village would attend 
die ceremony at the shrine and watch the healing from the bank. 

After the elders had left, Naaman re-entered his tent to sleep. 
Two houn before dawn he was awakened. The villagers, who 
had hardly slept at all, were assembled, men, women and chil- 
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dren. Many of than carried torches and some musical instru¬ 
ments. A procession was formed and set out for Jordan in the 
darkness. The torches Ut htfully the long line of marching 
people, in the midst Naaman standing in his chariot. Whai they 
arrived at the river god*s shrine on its hillock over the water, a faint 
glimmer of dawn was visible in the east. The shrine was a litde rus¬ 
tic sanctuary with a couple of pillars and a forecourt. The altar stood 
before the building. Thereon the ojBferings were devoutly laid. 

The ceremony was short, as sunrise was so near, when 
Naaman would enter the river at the foot of the hill. The pro¬ 
cedure for this remained to be setded. Naaman thought it prudent 
to consult the diviner, who besides being his salaried interpreter 
of signs was, as has been seen, expected also to advise whether 
acdons were propitious or not. On being asked where the people 
should stand to view the event, he gave a position on the hill 
near the shrine, which would allow them to see, but would be 
distant enough to prevent what they said from being heard in the 
river, for he was apprehensive, as before, of loose talk. More¬ 
over, having already measured the distance between the position 
and the water, he had found that the paces added up to a sacred 
number. When the people were told that they must not come 
down, they showed dissatisfaction. 

Naaman, however, was unaware of this. As the disc of the sun 
would appear at any moment, he descended to the brink of the 
river, accompanied by Hazael, the diviner, and others of his 
immediate entourage. The people began to edge after him. It was 
not only that they wanted to have a closer view; they knew 
from experience that the river god had to be serenaded to bestir 
himself. Offerings at his shrine he did not deem sufficient. The 
diviner, in their opinion, had made a miscalculation. It was essen¬ 
tial for success that they should stand on the bank and sing. 

On noticing their advance, the diviner shouted at them to go 
back to whae he had placed them. When they paid no attention, 
he became alarmed and, running to Naaman, complained that if 
his advice were ignored he could not be blamed if the issue was 
disappointing. He said this twice in a lamenting voice. As a rule 
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Naaman was very patient with him, but the man’s insistence at 
the last moment on what appeared to be a minor precaution was 
irritating, and he told him testily to stop bothering. The diviner, 
conscientious to a fault, was mudi hurt and protested: **1 was only 
trying to protect your Honour from the smallest risk of harm.” 
Naaman softened; he knew the fellow was devoted to him. “It’s 
the villagers* river god, so let them have their way. There’s one 
thing, however, not yet settled. Shall I go into the water with 
my clothes on or not? Let us hear the indication of the signs.” 

This question stumped the diviner. The signs he had observed 
gave no inkling of an answer. Already much upset, he became 
incoherent. And turned away in tears. He had failed his master. 

The sky above the rim of the hills had grown so bright that 
evidendy the sun would burst up immediately. There was not a 
moment to lose. Dressed as he was, Naaman waded into the river 
up to his waist. The villagers were now hning the bank. The 
instant the golden orb was visible they began chanti ng, accom¬ 
panied by their harpists. Naaman dipped himself under the water. 
After a short interval he dipped again and waited. The ripples he 
made were carried slowly down stream. The air was very still, 
the river as smooth as glass. The chanting on the bank grew 
louder. The villagers were calling to the god. Naaman dipped 
again and yet again. Suddenly the water was seen to be ruffled, as 
if by a gust of wind. But the villagers knew it was not wind. They 
saluted the god with a chorus of welcome and complimented 
him on his beauty. The troubled water was all about Naaman, 
was lapping against him, washing his body. Quickly he made 
three more dips, thus completing the stated seven, and stood a 
moment as if entranced. The face of the river was smooth again. 
He gave a great sigh and came slowly out. 

Standing on the shore in his dripping garments, he did not 
bare his skin to examine it nor did his people think, as they 
bowed to him, to enquire whether he was cured. The many 
assembled there all assumed that he was. Some reached forward 
to squeeze his robe into cups and drank the water impregnated 
by the god, sure that it would strengthen them. Further back was 
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a blind man led by a boy. In a high quavering voice he cried: 
“Lead me forward!” The boy, a nak^ child, very lovely and 
with great soft eyes, led him on resolutely. He said to those 
about: “Make way! My master has waited with me many and 
many a time for the water to be troubled that I might lead him 
in. But the river god did not condescend to notice him. Now he 
has troubled it for this great one. Make way! Make way! Let my 
master have but one drop for each eye.” They made way for 
him; the authority he assumed seemed so sweet in one so young; 
and he brought his master to Naaman’s feet. “Kne<d, master,” he 
said, “and raise up your face and open wide your eyes or the drip 
may miss them.” The bhnd man did as he was bid and the boy 
squeezed the hem of Naaman’s robe, but so many had already 
squeezed it, that not one drop would come. “The water, I do not 
feel it fall,” said the blind man anxiously. “Have I my eyes right 
for it?” The boy appealed to Naaman, for he was as steadfast as 
an angel. “ Great lord,” he said , “of your clemency ^pare hut two 
drops. Wh at are tw o drops for one so rich and whom fhp riv/r 
god harii ealea T’ Naaman was too mo idered by the press about 
him to attend. Still half tranced the words passed him by. He did 
not look down nor see the beautiful face of the boy. But Hazael, 
who was close at his side, saw and, reaching a hand across, 
squeezed a fold which was still soaking. The boy held his 
master’s head so that the drops fell exaedy. And almost instand v 
he saw . He cried out and gazed at the boy and looked up a t 
Naaman . Then, as if too humble to intrude longer on persons of 
such rank, he got to his feet and, the boy now following him, made 
his way out of the crowd. Hazael beckoned to a confidential 
servant. “Follow and give the boy a gold piece,” he whispered. 

Excitement was now great. T o spare him further importu n- 
ities, Naaman’s people took him away. His chariot was waiting 
nearby. It carri^ him quickly back to Abd^maholah . There he 
entered his tent and his damp clothes were removed. Still some 
trace remained of the sores on his chest. But they were no more 
than stains and seemed, as he examine them in a mirror, to be 
hardly visible and to be fading as he looked. 
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Naaman returns from Jordan 
to thank the prophet 

W HEN Naaman had eaten some food and was 
more calm, he sent a letter to Ben-hadad. In it 
the king was told of the events following the 
presentation of his letter; the cure was a fact, 
though it had come about rather diff^endy 
than anticipated. Jehu’s part was^explained at length, as was how 
the prophet himself had taken the initiative. The letter went on 
to say that Joram’s reaction was as yet unknown, though this 
hardly mattered since the object of the journey had been 
achieved. The odds were that he would hesitate to make a scene. 
The mission was returning now from Jordan to Samaria. 
Audience would be sought and what had happened would be 
ascribed wholly to the king’s kind intervention. An ample pre¬ 
sent would be offered. Needless to say, the prophet would also be 
offered rich presents. In conclusion, King Ben-hadad’s further 
orden were solicited. 

This was sent off by a messenger authorised to commandeer 
fresh horses so as to readi Damascus that night. 

Unknown to Naaman, Hazael also sent a messenger. He wrote 
to the high priest of Rimmon and told him that he had beoi 
imable to prevent resort to Yahweh. Naaman had been cured by 
that god. The cure had caused mudi exdtemoit. Yahweh’s 
superiority to Rimmon was all the talk; die Syrians had had to 
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resort to Israd’s god because their own could not hdip them. It 
was not for him to criticise his master, Boi-hadad, though His 
Highness*s error in sending the mission was manifest. One could 
hardly suppose that the Lord Rimmon would let it pass. 

The messenger was ordered to keep out of sight of Naaman’s, 
and to deliver his letter under cover of darkness. 

Though Naaman was anxious to return to Samaria that day, it 
was too late by the time he had done what was required of him 
at Abd-maholah. The villagers had by now returned from Jor¬ 
dan. It was necessary to thank and reward them. They were 
seated about his tent, talking with animation over the events of 
the morning. The old m an who ha d been blind was a mong 
them, boasting of how well he could see . When Naaman came 
out to them they kept a respectful silence. Among other things 
he said: “Without your songs and harping the river god might 
not have bestirred himself, despite Yahweh’s orders to cure me. I 
owe you much, especially for your perseverance in coming 
down to the river bank. Each one of you shall have a present.*’ 
At his orders a servant opened a box and took out cloaks and 
robes, which Naaman distributed. He did not forget also to ask 
the cost of the offerings at the shrine, as he desired to meet it. 
The elders protested that he owed them nothing, that it was an 
honour to have been allowed to contribute to so wonderful a 
cure. But he insisted and when at last they named a figure, he 
trebled it and paid in gold pieces. His generosity made a great 
impression. Each of the elders on being called to receive his share 
made a prostration, cither face downwards or lying on his back, 
an alternative posture then in vogue. A special present was 
reserved for Elisha’s parents. In giving each a jewelled ring, 
Naaman said: “1 have not met your son so far, for his oracle 
directing me to Jordan was delivered by his servant. But return¬ 
ing now to thank him 1 hope to speak directly to him and shall 
not forget to give him your message and say how you long to 
see him again.” 

These concerns and others so delay^ the departure for 
Samaria that it was postponed till the next morning. Hazael took 
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the opportunity to send for the boy who had guided his blind 
master with such resolute devotion. “What will you do now that 
he no longer needs you?” he asked the beautiful adolescent. 

“There is nothing I can do that I shall like so weD,” he replied. 

“You enjoyed looking after him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Even begging for him?” 

“Yes, and singing for him too. it was like being a man. All 
depended on me. Now he wants to do his carpentry again, and 
m be no more than any boy.” He said this with touching grace. 

Hazael asked: “You got the gold piece I sent you?” 

“Yes, 1 gave it to my master.” 

“Well, here is another for yourself. And come, put on this 
coloured coat.... Now you look a man indeed.” And in this 
way he soon persuaded him to join the troupe of his youthful 
attendants. 

En route next morning for Samaria Naaman received many 
tokens of the interest his cure had aroused. The news had pre¬ 
ceded him and in every village were people watching him pass. 
At the outer gate of Samaria a large crowd was waiting. When 
they saw him drive up they began singing a song in praise of 
Yahweh and conducted him to the gate of the palace citadel. 
Though what had transpired in the depths of the palace was 
unknown to them, they guessed that Y^w eh had forestalled 
Melkart and were glad, for the court’s advancement of the 
foreign god was unpopular. 

Jehu was not among the crowd, but soon after the Syrians 
entered the guest house, he called. Like everyone else he had 
heard of the cure; indeed, a man of his had been on the bank of 
Jordan and had hurried back widi full particulars. The Yahwist 
demonstration at the city gate was a pleasing sign that the 
dynasty’s reputation was waning. His time was surely coming; 
perhaps sooner than he had expected Elisha would give the 
signal In high good humour he greeted the Syrians. While 
Naaman related what had happened, he listoied with an intent 
expression on his hce, though there was little in die recital which 
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was new to him. When they asked him whether King Joram had 
the news, he replied that, if not, he would have it very shortly. 

“When he hears, what will he do?” enquired Naaman. 

“There is nothing he can do except congratulate you.” 

‘^AjidjQuegiJfascbel?” 

“She will rag e.” 

‘*Docs that ^ttcr?” 

“One cannot tell.” 

It was dark when Jehu rose to withdraw. Naaman told him that 
he proposed to go and thank Elisha early next morning. “I am 
about to send him a message now. On my return I will seek 
audience of the king. Thereafter, the mission will go back to 
Damascus.” 

At dawn the Syrian party set out for Elisha’s house with char¬ 
iots and horsemen as on the previous occasion. On reaching the 
outskirts of the village, however, they halted and, instead of 
driving up in a cloud of dust, walked the remainder of the 
distance to the house. “The way we burst on the prophet last 
time was presumptuous,” had said Naaman. “ Altogether my 
behaviour was improper. In spite of it, the go d cured me . He is a 
grea^g^ and going to thank him fofJii s fim idess goodness. L 
yd mine shall approach like humble w orshi ppers. * ’ 

Wlien they reached the gate of Elisha’s courtyard they found 
Gehazi waiting there. He drew back the wooden crossbars and 
ushered them in. “His Reverence is expecting you,” he said, 
“and wiU come out in a moment.” 

After a short wait they saw the prophet descending the stairs 
from the upper verandah. Draped round his gaunt fram e was 
Elijah’s mantle and, strange to say, pn hi s face w^ a mask . 

“Why is he wearing a mask?” whisper^Naaman. 

“Because he has a vow to cover his face for seven days after 
possession by the Lord,” said Gehazi. 

The prophet slowly descended the stairs. When he was two 
steps firom the bottom he stopped and raised his tight hand i n the 
ancient gesture which in vok^ protection and peac e. AiA nnt- 
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Naaman, who was kneding, as we^ all his people, said with 
emotion; “I have come to offer humble thanks. In Damascus 
there reached me the report of your Holiness*s renown and I 
travelled here, believing you could cure me. When you heard of 
my coming, you sent for me, though 1 was a stranger, and 
pronounced an oracle which has delivered me from death. For 
this great boon I am deeply grateful to you.” 

Elisha lowered his right arm and stood with his hands beneath 
his cloak. His voice coming through the mouth of the mask a 
litde strangely, he replied: “You thank me under a misapprehen¬ 
sion. Yahw eh chose to declare by me how you might be cured. 
Your thanks should go to him.” 

Naaman hastened to say: ”My thanks go to him. I thank him 
from my heart. Tn_bff nf lf>prr>sy k a bf^ynnrl 

words, and so is my gratitud e. Nevertheless, had you yourself not 
been here to pronounce the oracle, how had I been healed? Not 
to have come and thanked you would have been base.” 

Elisha answered coldly: repeat that 1 require no thanks and 
will accept none. Had I not been here, Yahweh, if he desired to 
cure you, would have chosen another medium for his oracle.” 

Naaman made a prostration. “It shall be as your Holiness 
desires. My whole thanks go to Yah yrgb. Yet, I beg you to accept 
a remembrance of me.” 

Saying this he turned quickly to his attendants and made them 
a sign to open a box and display the contents. In a moment robes, 
gold, jewels, ornaments were disclosed to view. Gchazi, who was 
standing below his master in the pose of the familiar attendant of 
an unworldly sage, stepped forward to handle one of the robes 
and, his eyes very bright, raised it so that his master might see its 
colour and sparkle. “The best Tyrian purple!” he whispered. 

But Elisha, as fat as one could judge since he was masked, did 
not look at the mantle nor at the other valuables which 
Naaman’s servants were holding up. His head turned aside, he 
Isaid: “I vrill take nothing. I liave done no more than deliver the 
Lord’s message. You are under no obligation to me.” 

Gdiazi mounted a step and spoke in his master’s ear, but sufiB- 
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ciently loud for Naaman to hear: “What his Excellency means is 
to make a present to Yahwch through your Honour. If your 
Honoiu consents, I will ask his servants to deposit in the house 
what it may be desired to offer.” 

Naaman hastened to confirm this: “I beg your Holiness to 
make the offering on my behalf.” 

B ut the prophet said sha rply: “I can take nothing either for 
mys Jf or on^half of the Lord Yahwch .” 

At this Naaman said in complaint: “If I am forbidden to leave 
an offering for Yahweh, how can I discharge my great debt?” 

Gehazi whispered to Elisha: “The gentleman means that it is 
dangerous to be a god’s debtor. He is afmid that his leprosy may 
return.” 

“I have spoken,” said Elisha impatiendy . 

With increasing emotion Naaman continued: “At the time 
when I entered Yahweh’s realm, I vowed that if he cured me I 
would become his worshipper. Thus, not only gratitude but a 
promise constrains me to make him a rich offering.” 

This statement Elisha received more blandly: *‘^ur vow was 
very properly ta ken. It is right that vou worship Yahw eh^ foriie 
IS one of the greaT^ ds: indeed, as I think, he is lord of the gnds 
or should b e. Make therefore your sacrif ieps and ynnr nff<»rings 
direedy to him .” 

Naaman replied: “I am returning at once to my country. 
Before leaving, if King Joram allows, I will sacrifice at Yahweh’s 
sanctuary in the city and deposit there what you forbid me to 
deposit here. But I have no assurance that the king will allow it.” 

The prophet conceded that the king’s agreement was not 
altogether certain. “His mother, the blasphemous Jezebel, may, 
indeed, oppose.” 

“That is my fear,” said Naaman. “It may well be, therefore, 
that I shall be prevented firom making an offering at his sanc¬ 
tuary. On entering this country I offered him a bull on an 
earthen altar which I built for the purpose. But presents of the kind 
you see here cafi only be offer^ at a sanctuary widi resident 
priests. Unless 1 can offar them in the city, I shdl have to take 
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them back to Syria. But in riiat case 1 shall build a sanctuary for 
Yahweh in Damascus and offer them there. Indeed, I shall build 
such a sanctuary in any case.** 

The prophet indicated his assent. His stance was less rigid. He 
seemed pleased. 

“There remains, however, one requirement,** continued 
Naaman. “The altar in the sanctuary should rest on earth belong¬ 
ing to Israel, so that when Yahweh descends upon the altar he 
may stand on his own ground, or otherwise he may be prevented 
from alighting, for the ground of Syri a is Rimmo n*s. Therefore 
grant me now, I pray, two mules’ burden of earth from your 
courtyard, where Yahweh is accustomed to take his stand. When 
he sees its earth in my sanctuary he will feel at home and speak 
familiarly to me. Thus I shall be protected from the dangers to 
which my position exposes me and, should I catch another 
disease, he will cure me again.** 

“I see,’’ said the prophet drily, “that your gratitude is tem¬ 
pered by hope of more favours. Nevertheless, your intention is 
good.*’ And he ordered Gehazi to show Naaman’s men where to 
dig the earth. 

“The earth which your Worship now so kindly grants me,’* 
Naaman went on, “will enable me to keep in touch with Yahweh 
in Damascus. But though I worship him in my private chapel, I 
shall have to worship Rimmon in public. When my master the 
king goes to Rimmon’s temple, leaning on my arm, as he likes 
to do, I must bow when he bows and join in the rite. May 1 be 
pardoned in this thing.** 

Raising hiHrightTiand a gain, t h e prophet an sw ered: “Go in 
pe^.^^ Timd mounting the stairway he disappeared from view. 

After making a profound inclination towards the house 
Naaman retired with his company. As he walked back to the 
edge of the village where the chariots were waiting, he said: “I 
forgot to give the prophet his parents* message.*’ 

“There was no opportunity,” said HazaeL 

“No, the prophet was more distant than 1 expected. I might 
not have dar^ to give it, had I remembered.” 
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Hazad was in excellent spi rits. Naaman had aimcyunced in the 
hearing of witnesses his intcnti Qn of worshipp in g a foreig n god 
in Damascus . All was going well. Ben-hadad’s indiscretion in 
sending the mission would be aggravated. There was still the 
matter of the secret commission, the enquiry which he was to 
make about the length of the king’s reign. To obtain speech with 
the prophet again might not be easy, but some way or other it 
must be managed. 

Gehazi, after showing the muleteers where to help themselves 
to earth, followed the Syrians. He was much disappointed at his 
master’s excessive display of disinterestedness. It was not his 
business to criticise him, nor would he do so, for he admired 
him too much, but it was his business to look after bims df.. He 
ought to be able to extract something from Naaman, and hurried 
to catch him before he drove off. 

When he reached the end of the village, however, he found 
that the Syrians had started, though he could still see them. He 
began to run and, as the horses were being driven at a walk out 
of respect, was overtaking them when Naaman happened to catch 
sight of him. He stopped his chariot and alighted, for it looked as 
if the prophet had sent after liim. “Is all well?” he asked. 

Gehazi made his bow. “ All is well ,’’ he said, “but by chance, at 
the very moment your Honour left, two of my master’s disciples 
arrived on a visit from Mount Ephraim where the Sons of the 
Prophets have their confraternit y. They are in rags and quite 
destitute. My master has sent me to say that though unable to 
take presents himself there is no objection, if you wish, to your 
fitting out these two deserving young men. A change of clothes 
for each would be very acceptable and to cover their expenses, 
say, a talent of silver.’’ 

Naaman was delighted, so delighted that a talent of silver did 
not strike him as a larger sum than two poor religious might 
expect. Indeed, he immediately said: “Take two talents.’’ Gehazi 
made a show of refusing, but when urged consented with grace. 
As two talents weighed about a hundred pounds , two of 
Naatn^^'s servants were required to carry them. With a bag over 
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the shoulder and a change of clothes under the arm» they went 
back with Gehazi. So as to avoid observation he dismissed them 
outside the courtyard and himself deposited the things in the 
house. Then immediately he went upstairs, so that the prophet 
should not think he had been out. 

Elisha, who had taken off his mask, for the vow did not oblige 
him to wear it in private, called him into his room. * “Where h^e 
you been? ” he asked. 

* 1 haven*^ anywher e.** replied Gehazi, startled. 

Elisha suddenly glared at him. “My shadow followed you and 
saw when the man turned again from his chariot to meet you,** he 
said in a frightening voice. 

Gehazi was terrified. He could not utter a word. Thfi-prophet 
continued: “Is this a time to wast^ninning af ter mone y, and 
laying it out on sheep ahdlmidspTvarits, is threat¬ 

ened by a foreign god ? Xheleg^gjjjj(.vdii^h i^ct^_NaaiMn 
I S now without a hom e, wjut if in punishment for your i ll-doing 
the Lori give it a ho me with yo u?** 

Gehazi screamed: “Not that, Holy One! Oh, not that!’* 

Elisha looked at him intently: “Too late! 1 see the spirit ding¬ 
ing to you.’* 

Gehazi began flinging ofif his clothes in an extremity of terror, 
as if to get rid of the spirit that way. But Elisha said: “He is 
clinging to y our throat.** 

Gehazi choked. He was but half conscious. 

“Look at the skin of your arms, vour chest. ** 

Gdiazi stared and saw his skin was turning a grey-white in 
blotches. He rushed from the room, down the stairs, across the 
courtyard and on to the hut where his wife lived and moaned :J3 
am done for.” 

~ His wife alarmed: “What’s happened? Axe you in pain?” 

“I am a leper,” he declared solemnly. 

“But you Took perfectly well!” 

He now examined his arms and chest. There was not a trace of 
what he had seen there. He knelt down at once and thanked 
YahweL “I have had a narrow escape, ” he said. “I angered my 
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mas ter. It was all your fault You said once you got litde for my 
being his servant. Well, I tried to get something by a trick but he 
saw through it and bewitched me as a punishment’* ^ 

“My fault!” she retorted. “ It was your fault for being found 

He was so relieved the spell was lifted that h e l augh ed. Ax 
w ^ch she embraced him and twiddled the lobes of his c an. 



chapter Twenty-four 


The attempt on the prophefs 

life 

jAFTER their return from the prophet’s house, Naaman 
and his companions continued to speculate on 
/ the reception they might expect from King Joram 

/ m when they went to take leave of him before 
returning home. On the whole they thought he 
would be obhged to condone the mission’s irregular conduct, 
however angry his mother was. As they wished to depart as soon as 
possible, they wrote requesting an audience. A vague reply was 
received late in the afternoon, its purport that the king was too 
busy at the moment, but when able to fix a time would let them 
know. 

Joram was in truth very busy, for he was doscted in agitated 
conference with his mother. During the previous night news had 
reached them of Naaman’s cure and of the popular demonstra¬ 
tions in Yahweh’s honour which had occurred when the Syrians 
re-entered the city. The queen-mother was in a flaming temper 
as she hsted the misdoings of the mission. “One has never heard 
of such rudeness,’’ she cried. “You received them with every 
politeness, but their method of explaining their business was so 
odd that you had to declare the audience at an end. Even so, after 
deliberation we sent a civil message that the cure they sought was 
engaging our attention. To this we received no reply. Instead of 
waiting till we had made arrangements, off they go surrepti- 
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dously to that traitor, Elisha, who of course saw his chance, and 
e£fected a cure over our heads. I see absolutely no reason,** con¬ 
tinued the old lady, growing angrier as she spoke, “why we 
should put up with such insolence. Have we no authority in our 
own country? How can we sit quiet and see Melkart slighted? 
His detractors will say that, failing satisfaction from him, it was 
we who appealed to Yahweh! This is no time for half measures. 
The mission must be ignominiously expelled. And given no 
facilities. Supplies refused. Water cut off.’* 

“I quite agree,’’ said Joram, “that the Syrians have been 
exceedingly annoying. But turning them out in the way you 
suggest is a luxury we cannot afford. It would be a first class 
diplomatic blunder. Ben-hadad would be deeply offended.’’ 
“Not necessarily so, since the general is cured.*’ 

“But we shall gain no credit for the cure. AH credit wiU go to 
our opponents here. If Ben-hadad gets it into his head that but 
for the Yahwists there would have been no cure, he may help 
them in an attempt to overthrow the dynasty. As 1 said, 1 just 
don’t think we can afford a quarrel. Better pass over the mission’s 
behaviour, receive them in final audience and declare we are 
happy to have been able to oblige them. We shall get some 
credit that way. By the other, Elisha would get it all.’’ 

“Can’t be done,’* rejoined his mother flady. “Naaman and that 
chancellor man know we had no hand in the cure. If we try to 
bluff, they will laugh at us. Their expulsion is the only course 
compatible with our dignity. But that is not enough. The time 
has come to assert our authority. Elisha must be arrested and 
done away with. And Jehu, whose finger in all this I strongly 
suspect, should be relieved on some pretext of his command.” 

“There you are back again, mother, at these impractical 
counes. The arrest of Elisha, as I have said before, would cause an 
upheaval. You have succeeded in pushing Melkart only by keep¬ 
ing fairly quiet about it.*’ 

“What rubbish you talk, my boy. Why, in your father’s time 
we did not hesitate to order Elijah’s apprehension, a much bigger 
man than Elisha.” 
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**The case was altogether di^ent,” said Joram, who was man- 
;^mg to keep his temper. “Elijah, you remember, murdered 
more than four hundred of Melkart’s priests on Mount Carmel. 
Elisha has not murdered anyone. On the contrary, he has saved 
from deadi a distinguished visitor.** 

“That*s not my point,** retorted the old queen. “What I say is 
that Ehjah was far the greater figure. The scene on Moimt Car¬ 
mel was quite extraordinary. The fellow first calls down fire 
from Yahweh*s heaven in token that his sacrifice was accepted 
and then ends the drought by invoking a downpour. The two 
feats gave him an enthusiastic following. To order the arrest of 
such a man was no light thing. Nevertheless, it was done and he 
had to run for it.** 

“But he checkmated you in the end by being taken up into 
Yahweh*s heaven after passing on his authority to Elisha.** 

“You know quite w^ my men got him in the end. The ascent 
was an invention of his followers.’* 

“It is vridely believed. And not impossible,** said Joram. 

This remark irritated his mother more than anything he had 
said so far. “I am not such a fool,** she cried, “as to deny that 
Yahweh could have fetched him in a fiery chariot. What I say is 
that in fiict it did not happen. My men sent me his head, you 
remember.** 

“It was so battered, one couldn*t tell whose head it was,** 
objected her son. “Moreover, it is child*s play for magicians such 
as he to leave a simulacrum to deceive pursuers.** 

“Well,** said the queen, “no need to get heated over whether 
Elijah was translated or killed. What 1 have been trying to make 
you understand is that he was a formidable opponent whom 
your Either did not hesitate to suppress. The precise nature of his 
exit hardly matters. The thing is that he had to leave earth for 
heaven. I shall be quite satisfied if Elisha has to leave in the same 
manner. If Yahweh fetched Elijah as the easiest way of protecting 
him from us, perhaps he*ll have to fetch Elisha too.’* 

Jezebel could always talk over Joram in the end. He did not 
sound reasons for^his views; what he lacked was the charac- 
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tcf to maintain them. His opposition now £zzled out. “All right, 
have your way,” he said. He was a trifle vexed, but soon 
recovered bis spirits when he saw how happy he had made his 
mother. In high good humour she was saying: “Ridding our¬ 
selves of Elisha will rid us of Jehu. With the prophet gone, the 
general will be left in the air. He can do nothing without his 
oracle. Robbed of the promptings which now guide him, he will 
be an easy prey. We can chose our moment to degrade him. The 
dynasty will thenceforth be more secure than it has been for 
many a day.” 

King Joram here won a small concession. He pointed out that 
with the dynasty’s prestige restored by the despatch of Elisha, 
there would be no need to expel the mission. “Our stroke will 
undo everything they did to raise the reputation of Yahweh and 
his prophet.” Queen Jezebel did not disagree. 

The discussion now turned on bow best to destroy Elisha. On 
looking into ways and means, they agreed that to arrest and 
bring him to the city would be imprudent. The safest course 
woifld be to send a headsman secretly to his house with orders to 
despatch him on the spot. “As he lives by himself with one 
servant,” said the queen, “there is nothing to prevent the heads¬ 
man walking in and silently doing them both to death. Neither in 
coming or going need he attract notice.” 

Joram’s character was such that, having accepted his mother’s 
line of action, he was as eager to advance it as was she. Now he 
asked in a tone of keen interest: “Which headsman will be suit¬ 
able?” ‘ 

“The Tyrian is the most reliable.” 

“He is not so thoroi^h as some.” 

“He takes a head off well enougL” 

When Joram assented, the Tyrian was sent for and soon 
made his appearance. He wore a russet gown which left his arms 
bare. His expression was unpleasant, but he was less ferocious 
than he looked. There was caution now in the glance he gave the 
two royal personages. 
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Said Joram; “I have a job for you. You know where the 
prophet Elisha lives, 1 suppose?” 

The man intimated that he did. 

“Well then, go to his house and kill him there.” 

Though the headsman had come supposing he was wanted to 
kill somebody, he was taken aback on hearing it was Elisha. Not 
that he had any scruple in despatching him, for he was devoted 
to Melkart. What gave him pause was the prophet’s fame as a 
magician. He said: “Better to invite him here, and take him to 
the prison for the killing.” 

Said the queen: ‘‘How do you know what is better and what 
worse? Do what you are told. Be off with you.” 

The headsman muttered: “All very fine, but one can’t get at 
such a man so easily.” 

The king shouted: “Why not? Can’t get at him?* What do 
you mean?” 

The headsman made a shambling sort of inclination. “It’s this 
way, my lord,” he said. “The Elisha is a sorcerer.” 

“The fellow is not far wrong there,” allowed Queen Jezebel. 
“The Yahweh prophet is all that.” 

“Thank you, lady,” said the headsman with an abject smirk. 
“And seeing as how the Elisha is an enchanter with demons at 
beck and call, you can’t walk up and wring his neck like a 
chicken’s. He is too artful, I should say. 1 want to do my duty by 
you, lady, but if I’m to do it right, I’ll have to have a man with 
me who knows the tricks.” 

Joram and the queen conferred in undertones. There was 
something in what the headsman said. The prophet had shown 
himself clairvoyant on more than one occasion. It was conceiv¬ 
able that, as a clairaudient, he was even now listening. “But not 
likely,” said the queen. “He can’t always be on the qui vive, 
listening or watching. He can be taken unawares like anyone 
cbc.” 

“But he may have enchantments rigged up round the house,” 
ttid the king. “I’ve heard it said he has the sort which strike you 
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blind. It's not, in £3u:t, easy to get at him. The headsman will 
require some sort of antidote.” 

"Let me talk to him,” said the queen. She beckoned. "Here, 
you! Attend! You want a man to go with you, who ‘knows the 
tricks', as you call it. Well, his Highness has no suitable man.” 
(And under her breath she said to Joram: "The court diviners 
wouldn't do. They're too soft for such a job.”) "You will have 
to go alone or with your own assistant. But you are tattooed, 1 
presume, against the dangers of sorcery?” 

The headsman replied that he was not tattooed. 

"There is no time to have it done now,” said the king, "but I 
will lend you a talisman which will protect and warn you.” 

This seemed to satisfy the headsman. "With the master’s talis¬ 
man I’ll be as right as rain,” said he. 

The king undid the talisman he wore round his neck, a great 
green gem, and gave it to him. "I have never parted with this in 
my life,” said he, "but if you are to do the business you had 
better have it.” 

"How shall I use it, lord?” 

"Hang it round your neck and glance at it now and then. If it 
changes colour it is a warning, the signal of the angel that lives 
within the stone. He will fight for you if you fall into danger.” 
And he turned to his mother: "Can you give him something 
too?” 

Queen Jezebel did not take off her talisman, for there were 
some things she was afraid to do, and that was one of them, but 
she unlocked an ivory box and extracted from among several an 
amulet, a little scroll on which a formula was written, and 
handed it to the headsman. "Carry that aloft in your left hand as 
you advance on him,” she directed. "The letters will numb 
him.” 

As the headsman stowed it under his garment, he asked: "Am 
I to bring your Highnesses the head?” 

"You shall bring me the head, for 1 want to handle it,” said the 
queen. "But carry it hidden, not on a pole, in case the people 
should raise a cry.” 
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“As to that,” said the king, “better leave it with the body, 
unless sure it can be brought unobtrusively. Use your wits. If a 
crowd gathen, hurry back without it.” 

The headsman, about to go, paused for a last question: 
“There’s a servant there. What about him?” 

“Cut him down,” said the queen. 

The headsman departed. His assistant was waiting at the outer 
gate. They took the road for the prophet’s village, walking at a 
smart pace. The assistant, a thin youth with a ragged mouth, 
asked what job they were on. The headsman told him in part. 
“A big job,” he said. “And not an easy one. But stick close and 
you’re safe.” 

“What’s the name?” the youth asked. The headsman would 
not give it. “You’ll know soon enough,” he said. But later he 
told him it was the prophet and spoke, too, of the talisman and 
amulet, which, he said, would protect both of them. When they 
were halfway they stopped at an inn to drink wine. “The sun 
will be down in a moment now. From what the master said, and 
the mistress, the business will be better done in the dark.” They 
waited till twilight faded before proceeding on their way. 

Though at this hour Elisha was generally alone in his room, 
for Gehazi sat in the kitchen downstairs, it happened that three of 
the Sons of the Prophets had unexpectedly called that afternoon, 
a coincidence which made Gehazi feel that as the story he told 
Naaman had anticipated the truth by only a few hours, he should 
not be blamed for telling a lie. But since his master had forgiven 
him, he kept the thought to himself. The three religious were 
shabby enough and would have been delighted with new clothes. 
But Elisha did not give them Naaman’s presents, which he had 
stowed in a box until he made up his mind what to do with 
them. The guests stayed on talking late. Elisha had many instruc¬ 
tions to give them, for their con&atemity was the backbone of 
the malcontent party, the fervent Yahwists on whom he would 
depend when it came to revolution. 

At sunset they were still with him. Presently, during a pause 
in the talk, he said suddenly; “1 hear footsteps.” The three reli- 
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gious listened but heard nothing. Said he: “The sound of foot¬ 
steps grows louder. Do you not hear the tap-tap of sandals?” The 
rehgious strained their ears to no purpose; the silence was 
unbroken. Then he said: “The noise is now loud, a heavy men¬ 
acing tread.” 

Not till then did the religious perceive that the prophet was in 
trance and his words were oracular. They righdy interpreted his 
last phrase as meaning that danger was at hand. Regarding him 
attentively, they waited for him to reveal what it might be. After 
some incoherent mutteriiigs, he said distinctly: “A man is sent to 
take away my head and the sound of his master’s feet is behind 
him.” At this they hastened on to the balcony to look down into 
the dark courtyard, but neither saw nor heard anything. On dieir 
re-entering the room the prophet said: “When the messenger 
comes shut the door and hold him fast at the door.” 

The confraternity of the Sons of the Prophets was a semi¬ 
military order, Hke the Templars and Hospitallers of two thou¬ 
sand years later. The three rehgious were strong young fellows 
and not afraid of anything. Their interpretation of the oracle was 
that an attempt was about to be made on their master’s life by 
someone in authority, presumably Jezebel and her son, as they 
were his chief enemies. They could not tell how many men had 
been sent, but they resolved to fight. The eldest said: “Before 
shutting the door, better summon Gehazi from below.” One of 
them ran down the stairs and fetched him, telling him of the 
oracle his master had uttered. Then they shut the door and stood 
by it within. 

That nothing happened at once did not put them in doubt. 
They were as certain as if they had heard the footsteps. To 
Gehazi the leader said: “Stand beside your master and when he is 
himself again attend him and let him know, if he does not 
remember, the words he uttered in trance. On us is the business 
of the door.” 

At last they heard the expected footsteps on the stair. The 
headsman with his assistant was not mounting with precaution, 
for his plan was to knock at the door and, when it was opened, 
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rush in under cover of his magical defences and cut the prophet 
down. His assistant was to beat off Gehazi, should he interfeie. 

When the knock came, the religious opened and saw in the 
doorway the headsman, his left hand raised holding the amulet 
and in his right a drawn sword. His assistant stood immediately 
behind him. Without an instanfs hesitation they threw themselves 
on him, disarmed and held him fast, as the oracle had directed. The 
assistant fled shrieking down the stair. He was utterly discomfited 
because the amulet had failed. 

The religious pushed the headsman before the prophet, now 
fully conscious after his trance. The one who had wrested the 
execution sword raised it and asked: “Shall I kill him?” but 
Elisha frowned. He said to the headsman: “Return to the mur¬ 
derer, your master, and tell him that he cannot prevail against 
Yahweh. Tell him that he will not escape the prophecy of my 
master Elijah. Vultures will eat him on the field ofjezreel. There 
also will the dogs eat his mother.” 

Saying so, he waved him imperiously away. The three reli¬ 
gious restrained themselves with difficulty from molesting him. 
The amulet had not been knocked out of his hand when he was 
seized. The talisman remained safely round his neck. He left the 
room very content with the service they had rendered him. 
Though they had not enabled him to kill Elisha, it was enough 
that they had saved him from being killed. 
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apparition 


N r EWS of the attempt to execute Elisha spread 
rapidly. The Yahwist confraternity sent guards to 
his house in case the king should try again, this 
time with a company of soldiers. It was a shock to 
Jehu; he had not thought that Jezebel would dare 
so far. The consequences, had the headsman not been frustrated, 
would have been ruinous to the cause. He blamed his agents for 
not warning him, though conceded that it was hardly their fault 
as the palace had acted with such energy and despatch. The 
present was not the moment to show his hand. When the 
moment would come, he could not tell. In due time Yahweh 
would declare it through his mouthpiece. Meanwhile he must 
exercise discretion. To send men openly to reinforce the brother¬ 
hood on guard at the house was impossible but he posted agents 
in the vicinity with swords under their robes. 

The headsman had gone at once to Joram, late though it was. 
He found the king alone and after returning the talisman and the 
amulet began his report, an agitating duty, the most unpleasant 
part of which would be the prophet’s message. He knew that 
in delivering it he ran a risk, for it was a delicate matter to tell a 
king, and particularly a queen of Jezebel’s disposition, a prophecy 
concerning their death. But he was even more a&aid of omitting 
to deliver it It had the nature of an oracular statement made 
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through the prophet by his god. For him to suppress it would be 
to neglect a divine command. Moreover, the message was a 
thing in itself. If he tried to bottle it up, it might burst out and in 
the process consume or blind him. His agitation was increased by 
the entrance of Queen Jezebel, who came in when he was des¬ 
cribing his seizure at the door. 

“Why didn’t you send your assistant ahead to make sure that 
the coast was clear?” she demanded at once. 

“He refused to go on alone, as he had no amulet to protect 
him,” explained the headsman, extremely intimidated by her tone. 

“1 see. So the two of you walked straight into a trap. You 
should be beaten.” 

“1 told you be was not thorough,” interposed Joram, “but you 
would have him because he was a man of Tyre.” 

The queen ignored this. “Go on,” she ordered the headsman. 
“What happened next?” 

The headsman continued, more than ever reluctant, with the 
queen already so irritated, to deliver the prophet’s message. He 
postponed the moment when he must disclose it by spinning out 
his recital and relating at length how the prophet’s disciples had 
demanded his death, but their master had spared him, con¬ 
strained, to be sure, by the charms, particularly the amulet held in 
the air, for the jloan of which he would be etemall/ grateful to 
her Highness. Here he paused. 

“Did the prophet say more before letting you go?” was the 
queen’s next question. 

The headsman then blurted out the message. 

The king was shaken; so was the queen, but much braver than 
her son she managed to conceal it. Foremg a laugh she cried: 
“The same old prophecy again! Why, it is more than ten years 
since Ehjah uttered the like! When you, my son, were a boy, 
your father and I had difficulties with a stubborn fellow called 
Naboth over the acquisition of his vineyard. The land was 
required for the summer palace grounds but he refused a fair 
compensation. The elders of Jezreel agreed he was unreasonable 
and at a hint from us put him on t^ for blasphemy (against 
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which god 1 cannot remember), crimes for which hitherto he had 
escaped punishment. On finding him guilty they had him exe¬ 
cuted. With characteristic effirontery, Elijah accus^ us of murder 
and uttered the prophecy. But nothing has happened all these 
years. Here we have Ehsha repeating the same threat. But it must 
have lost its power by now.” 

Joram was not to be reassurred so easily. “It is true,” he said, 
“that oracles have their term and then wither. But here the 
potency is revived by the repetition.” 

The queen had to admit that her son*s contention had cogency. 
Two prophets of the god Yahweh had promulgated the oracle. 
Its first term was succeeded by a second. It could not be said to 
have run its course. “Well,” said she in a more sober voice, 
“though the oracle stands, we have a resort. Melkart will protect 
us against it. I cannot believe that the Yahweh will force him to 
abandon us. Such a lack of trust on our part would be impious.” 

“My view,” replied Joram, “is that to trust exclusively to 
Melkart is a mistake. We should be on good terms with both 
him and his rival. It would be sound policy now to make 
advances to the latter. The Naaman mission affords an oppoitim- 
ity. If we receive it in farewell audience, announce our happiness 
at the cure and our satisfaction that Yahweh performed it, we 
shall be doing ourselves a good service.” 

Said the queen: “1 disagree. Such a course will certainly offend 
Melkart and is unlikely to pacify Yahweh. It is a grave mistake to 
make advances to your opponents at the expense of your friends. 
The opponent remains opposed, the friend is lost,” 

They continued the debate far into the night without coming 
to agreement. The headsman was forgotten. Choosing a 
moment when the mother and son were hard at it, he crept 
away, mightily relieved to have escaped punishment. He put his 
escape down to the efficacy of the talismans, with whose magic 
he was so saturated as to be protected even against their owners. 

The envoys heard of the attempted killing early next day. Jehu 
came to see them and gave them a full account. “Your mission,” 
said he in explanation, “precipitated a crisis. The cure was such a 
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slap for the two royal personages that they rushed into extreme 
courses, which on sober reflection they must now regret, since 
they have aggravated their opponents without achieving their 
object, Elisha is safe, the opponents of the dynasty are streng¬ 
thened; for popular resentment is likely to be aroused, as the 
Yah wist brotherhood is widely influential. Since the attempted 
arrest of Elijah, no event has occurred so insulting to Israel’s god.” 

Naaman was much affected by the narrow escape from death 
of a man whom he held in the greatest veneration. He would like, 
he said, to go and assure him of his goodwill and put himself at 
his disposal. How depart in silence after receiving so much? 
Hazael agreed with him, but argued that for the mission, as such, 
to come into the open as critic of the government would be 
indiscreet. They had no instructions from King Ben-hadad to 
take sides in what was not a matter of concern to Syria. 

“If not as a mission, then perhaps as individuals,” suggested 
Naaman. 

Hazael saw this provided an opportunity for asking Elisha the 
question whose answer he so much desired to know. He said to 
Naaman: “That 1 think quite permissible. Nevertheless, for ^ou, 
the leader of the mission, to go might be misconstrued, while 
my going would have far less significance. Let me represent you 
and convey your condolences.” 

To this Naaman agreed. It occurred to him, moreover, that 
Elisha was not the kind of person with whom one could have a 
friendly conversation on equal terms. If he went to see him, he 
might be confronted with the majestic formalities of the last 
occasion. That would be a painful anti-climax, and also ludicrous 
in the circumstances. Let f lazael go and deliver the message as 
best he could. 

Hazael now consulted Jehu. How could his visit be arranged? 
Jehu pointed out that while there was nothing to prevent him 
from going to the house, speech with the prophet was another 
matter The surest way would be to ©tilist Gehazi’s services “He 
becomes very ingenious when well paid,” he observed drily. “I 
will get in touch with him for you. Have a talk somewhere away 
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from the prophet’s house. Then let him go back and try to 
persuade his master. Elisha’s mood is unpredictable and one can¬ 
not foresee what he may choose to do. But perhaps so much trouble 
is not worthwhile, when you only want to express sympathy.” 

”1 would like it done,” said Naaman. “No trouble is too great 
in return for the health which Elisha has restored to me.” 

Jehu accordingly sent Gehazi a message saying the Syrian 
chancellor would Hke a private word with him. Answer was 
returned that if his honour, the chancellor, came that evening to 
the prophet’s village, Gehazi would be waiting for him under a 
certain tree. 

At dusk Hazael rode to the village with only one servant and 
found Gehazi at the appointed place. Murmuring apologies for 
the humbleness of his abode, Gehazi led the way to his cottage, 
saying: “It is a quiet spot. There is no one about.” Soon they were 
seated in an arbour screened by a vine from the road. Gehazi’s 
wife, greatly flattered by the visit of such a grandee, and hoping 
it meant money, brought refreshments and lingered to wat£h. She 
was told, however, to take Hazael’s servant to the kitchen. 

Hazael could not pretend to Gehazi, as he had to Jehu, that he 
came to convey a message of sympathy and condolence, for the 
nature of his business demanded a different approach. The 
question he desired to put was one which required an oracular 
response. He had to address Elisha, not as a man, but as the oracle 
of Yahweh. It was of no consequence whether he spoke directly 
to him or not. Indeed, the point did not arise, for in consulting 
an oracle the custom was to send the question in and wait until 
the hierophant had been possessed by the god and the acolyte 
brought out the reply. On his first visit with Naaman the pro¬ 
cedure was essentially of this kind, though it differed in certain 
details. So he must now tell Gehazi what the question was, 
induce him to put it to the prophet and hope that the prophet 
would answer it. He opened the subject by saying: “I suppose 
your master is often consulted by people on how to conduct 
themselves in such and such circumstances, or on what the future 
holds in store for them?” 
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Gehazi, whose manner with his superiors was very obliging, 
for it was only on his master’s business that he assumed the ritual 
air of a god’s emissary, replied to Hazael’s question with an 
engaging smile: “If the natives here had their way they would be 
continually plaguing his Reverence with trivial questions, and 
were he to answer them, as the oracle of Yahweh, he would soon 
wear himself out. As your Honour must know well, a prophet is 
much exhausted by a god descending upon him. Why, after 
declaring the oracle for General Naaman’s cure, his Reverence 
was so tired that even four days later, when you and the general 
returned to tliank him, only with great difficulty did he rise and 
come down. Though the mask he wore was required by his 
vow, he also used it to conceal his face which was exceedingly 
drawn and haggard. In the circumstances, he has been obliged to 
make it a rule to give oracular response only if the question 
concerns kings or grandees and even then not always.’’ 

“You must be continually approached by persons who hope 
that he will break his rule and make an exception in their 
favour.’’ 

“If I were a dishonest man,” said Gehazi, “I could make a 
fortune by demanding fees from such applicants on a promise to 
advocate their case. But his Reverence has forbidden me to take 
a fee except when he answers a question. Hence I am poor, as 
you see. There are grandees, too, who forget to pay me. I am not 
complaining to your Honour, but General Naaman paid me 
nothing, except one piece of gold when 1 first brought him the 
summons.” 

Hazael knew the cliaracter of the man he was talking to and 
was quite content. He did not say, as he might have, for he 
suspected it, that the two talents which Naaman had gladly given 
him, were unlikely to have reached the prophet complete, 
though had he done so Gehazi could truthfully have assured him 
that in fact they had. What he did say was far more sensible. 
Taking up a bag-purse and balancing it in his hand, he observed 
casually: “This bag, which contains fifty gold pieces, 1 am plac¬ 
ing on your mat as an earnest of what you may expect if you 
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persuacle your master to answer a question concerning a king 
which I desire to put to him.” 

‘‘From the moment I set eyes on your Honour,” said Gehazi, 
with deep rehsh, taking the bag and putting it aside, ‘‘I recog¬ 
nised a great gentleman. What is your Honour’s question?” 

‘‘My question,” said Hazael, ‘‘is quite straightforward. I want 
to know how much longer the present king of Syria will reign. 
Should his successor be revealed, that also would be welcome 
information.” 

‘‘There are two questions, then?” said Gehazi with a sharp look. 

‘‘Be content,” said Hazael. ‘‘If I get the double answer, 1 pay 
you double.” 

Gehazi’s face expressed perfect satisfaction. He said: ‘‘I will go 
to my master at once, inform him of the questioner and the 
questions, and ask whether he will dehver an oracle. Since your 
Honour has been so good, I say frankly that it will not advance 
your request if I press it, for the truth is that he pays no attention 
to what I say, except in so far as 1 give him the facts. Yet I may 
contribute something by the way I tell him, for having been in 
his service since the beginning, I know how to take him. While 1 
am out of the house, I beg your Lordship to make yourself quite 
at home. My wife is an ample woman and when she sees the 
purse and weighs its contents in her hand she will be very ready 
to oblige your Lordship in any manner you desire.” With that, 
and a meaning look, he hastened off. 

It did not seem long to Hazael before he was back. His face 
was broad with smiles. ‘‘1 have good news for your Honour,” he 
said. ‘‘My master has consented. If 1 confess that at first he angrily 
declined, I do not pretend that my persuasions brought him 
round. He reflected and changed his mind, which belongs to his 
nature. I am ordered to say that your Honour may now come to 
the house.” 

Hazael placed another bag on the mat. ‘‘The same again,” he 
said. 

‘‘1 hope,” said Gehazi, taking it up without rude hurry, ‘‘that 
my wife was attentive to your Honour.” 
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*‘She was,” said Hazael. 

Gehazi put the bag away. “To save your Honour possible 
embarrassment, there is a matter I should mention before we 
start,” he said. “The oracle occasionally is given in a different 
fashion. 1 never know how it will be. Sometimes the answei does 
not come through my master’s mouth. His trance is silent. 
Another speaks. But I will not enlarge, for I do not know how 
things will fall out tonight. 1 have said this much only that your 
Honour may not think all gone awry because different from the 
first.” 

Hazael was puzzled. “1 do not know what you mean,” he said. 

“My master,” explained Gehazi in a lower voice, “is not 
always the vehicle of Yahweh. At times he proceeds like a necro¬ 
mancer. What comes up gives the answer.” 

On hearing this Hazael showed a trace of nervousness. Observ¬ 
ing it, Gehazi said: “It is better to be starded now than dismayed 
then. But there is no reason for dismay. Should it be as I hint, the 
answer that way is as true as bv the other.” 

Hazael did not know whether Gehazi was warning him of a pos¬ 
sibility or stating what he believed was likely to occur that night. 
But he did not enquire farther and set out with him for the 
prophet’s house. Soon they were traversing its dark courtyard 
and mounting the stairway. They passed through the upper ver¬ 
andah and entered Elisha’s chamber. It was empty and dimly lit. 
A curtain hung across the middle. “The prophet,” whispered 
Gehazi, “is behind the curtain. Your Honour should remain here. 1 
must pass beyond.” Saying this, he disappeared behind the curtain. 

As on the first occasion, Hazael presently heard music, a harp 
played, be supposed, by Gehazi. The theme was rhapsodic, a 
wild call into the night. Suddenly it ceased. The silence was 
intense. He had taken his seat on a mat facing the curtain, at 
which he was staring with all his force, and waited thus not 
without trepidation, for Gehazi’s hints had been disturbing. To 
go by what had happened last time, he might soon expect to hear 
the tranced and incoherent cry of the prophet. But the stillness 
continued unbroken. Then he saw the curtain sway as if in a 
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breath of wind. It twitched and in the centre of it was now a 
form, which took the shape of a man, an old man whose head 
was pardy concealed by a mantle. The apparition came towards 
him with an unnatural jerk. The mande fell back and revealed 
the face of his father who had died many years before. 

Hazael knelt; he had blanched. A voice issued from the appari¬ 
tion, the words: “My son, my son!” proudly spoken, and joy¬ 
ously: “My son the King, the King of Syria.” 

Hazael stretched out his hands. His fear had gone. His face was 
radiant. He cried: “Father, my father, speak again. Add but a 
word or two. Make all plain.” But the apparition was already 
fading. A moment after he could not see it, but thought he heard 
the words: “All is said.” He remained kneeling, stupefied with 
excitement. 

Gehazi came from behind the curtain, touched him and led the 
way to the verandah, asking: “Your Highness is satisfied with 
the answer?” 

“I am,” answered Hazael solemnly, his eyes staring. 

“It happens rarely this way,” said Gehazi. “But 1 assure you 
again that the oracle of Yahweh is not more true.” 

“I believe it,” Hazael sighed. “My father tonight was dressed as 
I remember him long ago when he sold donkeys in the market. 
At his death 1 desired only to continue his business. That selling 
donkeys would lead to the chancellorship I never dreamed. But 
when I became chancellor my dreams took wing. Now my 
father has joyfully confirmed them.” So saying, he called his 
servant, who was waiting below, to light the stairs for him. They 
descended. 

Said Gehazi: “Your Highness is returning to the city?” 

“Yes. It is very late.” 

“Your Highness desires me to keep what I have heard a 
secret?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Hazael, much preoccupied. 

“But like some other lords, your Highness is forgetful.” 

Hazael collect«l himself. He took a large purse-bag which his 
servant carried. “There,” he said, handing it to Gehazi. 
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H AZAEL rode slowly back to the city, immersed 
in his thoughts. The ambition to make himself 
king of Syria had been implanted by a Babylon¬ 
ian astrologer some time back. No hope of his 
reahsing it was possible as long as King Ben- 
hadad remained under the protection of Rimmon. Of late, the 
king had not seemed so favoured by the god as heretofore, 
though it was hard to point to a particular in which he had 
offended. The mission, however, was a definite offence, both in 
conception and, as seemed probable, in its results. Hazaefs hopes 
had steadily risen. Now the proud way the ancestral ghost had 
hailed him as king was decisive in bis mind. Certain of success, it 
remained for him to make definite plans. Backed by Rimmon*s 
priesthood, it would be safe for him to do away with Ben-hadad, 
provided Naaman was prevented from interfering. Doubtless he 
would learn in due time how to manage this. On return to 
Damascus he would first put the king at his ease by telling him 
that Elisha gave him a long reign. And of course he would tell 
Naaman now that the condolences had been delivered. Jehu 
would be told the same. There only remained the parting 
audience with King Joram. Astute though he was, Hazael could 
not be sure how that would go since the attempt on Elisha had con¬ 
fused the issue. It seemed reasonable to suppose, however, that the 
king and his mother would be glad to see the last of an embarrassing 
mission and would create no difficulties to delay its departure. 
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Hazael did not meet Naaman that evenii^, as it was very late 
when he reached the guest house, but soon after dawn next day 
he received a message from him that an audience was fixed for 
noon and asking him to come and discuss what line they should 
take, as their former decisions might require alteration. When 
they were together, Naaman first enquired how the visit to 
Elisha went off. Hazael replied casually that it was very formal as 
the prophet remained secluded. 

“Nevertheless, it was worth doing,” said Naaman, “and I am 
glad you went.” He did not pursue the subject, as it was urgent 
to setde the present business. “The audience will be a delicate 
affair,” he said. “I am inclined to think that we should affect 
ignorance of the stroke against the prophet.” 

“I share your opinion,” replied Hazael. “Having nothing fur¬ 
ther to gain, we should extricate ourselves with the best grace 
possible.” 

“One cannot, however, avoid some reference to the cure since 
I must ask permission to sacrifice to Yahweh. I hope it will not 
provoke a scene when I offer the presents which Elisha refused. 
But for me to leave without showing my gratitude would be 
disgraceful, since, as it now appears, the prophet healed me at the 
risk of his life.” 

“You can only feel your way,” said Hazael. This was as far as 
they were able to plan in advance. 

At the hour appointed they left the guest house and crossing 
the great courtyard before the palace, were admitted into the 
main audience liall and conducted to their seats. It soon appeared 
that the occasion was to be yet more public than when they were 
first received. Then, though the priesthood was represented, it 
was not present in force. But now, because of the interest aroused 
by the cure, and more especially because a royal summons had 
been issued, the priests of both the Yahweh and Melkart sanc¬ 
tuaries attended to a man. Naaman had a careful look at them as 
he conversed in low tones with Hazael. The priests of Yahweh 
were shabbily dressed; those of Melkart wore expensive robes. 
The reason was no secret. The Yahweh priests were, no doubt, 
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maintained by the king, but had hardly more than a subsistence 
allowance and received few presents from the courtiers. Though 
a state organisation distinct from Elisha and his Brotherhood, 
they looked up to and gready admired the prophet as the cham¬ 
pion of Yahweh and sincerely hoped that the god would regain 
his rightful place as the sole guardian divinity of Israel, when 
they might expect all the luxuries enjoyed by Melkart’s priests. 

As soon as the hall was full, the king made his entry and took 
his seat in the tail ivory chair, with his council grouped about 
him. Queen Jezebel observed her rule of remaining invisible at a 
public audience, but on this occasion the screen behind which she 
sat was moved so close to the royal chair that she was able to 
whisper to her son as freely as if seated immediately beside him. 

Joram opened the audience by an address to the envoys, which 
embodied the decisions reached after the prolonged wrangle the 
night before with his mothei. He first recapitulated, saying how 
happy he had been to receive the mission and how flattered by 
King Ben-hadad’s request for help on behalf of his chief military 
officer. He had immediately consulted his council on how the 
help might be rendered. He should perhaps explain that in Israel 
two major gods oversaw the country, the mountain god Yahweh 
who had been with them for centuries, and the city god Melkart, 
whose seat was Tyre, but who during King Ahab’s time had 
deigned to interest himself in Israel, more especially in her com¬ 
merce and international relations. Having the two deities ensured 
the prosperity of both trade and agriculture. It was his practice to 
consult both of them on all matters of importance and he had 
done so when requested to find the cure. The two deities agreed 
to co-operate, though the actual curing was left to Yahweh. “It is 
a great satisfaction to me,” concluded the king, “that the cure 
was duly performed. I will entrust you with a letter to your 
sovereign assuring him of my delight at having been able to 
oblige him.” With that, he formally gave the envoys their dis¬ 
missal. 

His intention was to terminate the audience in this manner. He 
had caused the priests of the two deities to attend so that they 
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should hear the cure officially ascribed to both. The priests of 
Melkart would find this satisfactory. The priests of Yahweh 
might not like it, but he did not think they would dare to 
protest, particularly as they could not be sure that the alleged 
consultation between the deities had not taken place. What he 
did not anticipate was that Naaman would immediately make a 
request. The words dismissing the envoys were hardly out of his 
mouth when the general rose and after undertaking to deliver the 
letter to his king, began expressing his gratitude for his cure so 
warmly that it was impossible for the king to interrupt and leave 
the hall. “I have here with me,” he continued, “a large, very 
large present, intended for the Yahweh sanctuary. Have I your 
Highness’s permission to offer it?” 

The king was flustered. Before replying he leant towards the 
screen and whispered to Jezebel. Prompted apparently by her, 
he said: “Since both the high gods, as I have explained, joined in 
your cure, I do not understand why you wish to make a presen¬ 
tation to one and not to the other.” 

Said Naaman shortly: “On account of a vow.” 

Joram whispered to his mother once more. When briefed, he 
said to Naaman: “You will understand that to do as you propose 
would embarrass us here, a thing you will not desire, if I am to 
take as sincere your expressions of gratitude for what we have 
done. To reward one deity to the exclusion of the other, when 
the welfare of the state depends on both, would be to endanger 
its stability.” 

But Naaman insisted that he could not bring himself to 
sacrifice to Melkart. At a sign from him his attendants opened 
some of his boxes of presents, whose brilliance and richness held 
every eye. 

Said Joram: “1 am sorry to refuse you, but cannot allow all 
these treasures to be offered at the Yahweh sanctuary.” 

“In that case,” said Naaman, “I will have to take them home 
with me. But 1 will be able to offer them to Yahweh in 
Damascus, for I shall build an altar there with earth brought 
from here and found a sanctuary and appoint priests.” 
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When the poor priests of Yahweh, who had been staring at the 
presents with avidity, heard they were to be given to priests in 
Damascus, they began murmuring among themselves. Their 
high priest, convinced that half was much better than nothing, 
said to Joram with an ingratiating smile: “We humbly submit 
that your Highnesses decision to include both gods is fair and 
sensible, for if Melkart had objected to the cure he would have 
put difficulties in the way. That he did not is proof that he 
favoured it.*’ 

Said Naaman: “That he did object is one of the points which 
weigh with me. When on my way to Jordan to be cured, he 
broke my chariot axle, and I was thrown violendy to the 
ground.” 

This revelation gave pause to the priests of Yahweh. They did 
not immediately see how to counter it. Jehu, who was among 
those present about the throne, seemed about to say something 
when he checked himself. But Hazael intervened. It seemed to 
him foolish, perhaps dangerous, to reject King Joram’s compro¬ 
mise and offend eveiy party; far better for the mission to leave in 
an atmosphere of goodwill. So he said: “While my colleague 
explained his mishap in that way, others, whether righdy or 
wrongly I cannot say, ascribed it to demons, as I was inclined 
to do, for it had the rough playfulness of their sort. Melkart 
would have taken a more drastic line.” 

Naaman was surprised that Hazael should say thi^, but was 
impressed, for he respected the chancellor’s intelligence. And he 
listened attentively when Hazael whispered to him that it would 
be as well to accept King Joram’s condition, “as you may do 
without breaking your vow, for you nowhere explicitly declared 
you would refuse the customary respects to the court deity.” 

The high priest of Melkart now put in his word. Though a 
rich man, he liked the prospect of losing his share of Naaman’s 
presents as’litde as did his penurious rival. He said: “1 can support 
the respected visitor’s contention that it was demons, for besides 
the absurdity of supposing that our Lord would descend to 
breaking axles, 1 can testify, and if necessary support with evi- 
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dence, that at the very time he is alleged to have been so engaged 
I was possessed by him and he pronounced through me an oracle 
which enabled his Highness to make a handsome profit on 
imported fish.” 

Joram inclined his head. “That is so,” he said. 

The high priest of Yahweh, encouraged by so much unex¬ 
pected support, now came out with: “1 am bound to say that had 
your Highness granted leave for all the presents to be given us, I 
should have felt obliged to offer half to the Lord Melkart because 
our Lord condemns greed and enjoins charity.” 

The Yahwists* continued advocacy of a share for Melkart 
decided Naaman to withdraw his objection. “1 accept your High¬ 
ness’s ruling,” he said, “and before leaving will distribute my 
presents equally between the two great gods of Israel.” He had, 
indeed, no alternative. To have taken his boxes away and upset 
the Yahwist priests would have been no way to commend him¬ 
self to their god, even though the god was to have all in 
Damascus. It may be that his natural kindness also inclined him 
to the compromise. To stand on a scruple after tantalising the 
poor priests by a display of wealth, and to refuse to gratify them 
except on terms which precluded their getting a thing, were 
attitudes inconsistent with his conception of how a great lord 
should behave. 



chapter Twenty-seven 

Naaman returns to Damascus 


T he offerings at the shrines of Yahweh and Melkart 
were duly made. It took longer to arrange the 
ritual of presentation than might have seemed 
necessary. For instance, it had to be setded which 
god was first to be visited, what were die propi¬ 
tious hours, and what the direction from which the processions 
should approach. A day was spent in disputing points such as 
these, and two days were required for the ceremonies themselves. 
Indeed, this was quick work. They could hardly have been got 
through in the time, had it not been that the priests of both 
parties were so eager to avoid delay in landing the presents that 
they skipped some of the usual formalities. 

The ceremonials were intensely interesting, but the attitude of 
some of the participants is here more to the point. The queen- 
mother tried hard to secure, not only that Melkart should be the 
first to receive presents, but also that his priesthood be allowed to 
select as their half share the items they fancied from among them 
all. In this impudent claim to pick and choose she was unsuccess¬ 
ful, but managed to get the priority for Melkart because the 
sacred lot, when cast, went in his favour. She refused to be 
present during the ceremony at the Yahweh shrine. King Joram, 
however, thought it essential for him to attend at both shrines 
and got his way on this occasion. 

Despite Naaman*s generosity to the Yahweh priests, Jehu*s 
manner towards him was less cordial than before. Naaman was 
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unable to acx:ount for bis coolness. The explanation was that Jehu*s 
suspicions had been aroused by Hazael*s visit to Elisha. Though 
given to understand at the time that the object of the visit was 
only to convey a friendly message, he had, nevertheless, taken 
the precaution to have Hazael watched. His agents could not 
penetrate into the prophet’s house, but keeping it under observa¬ 
tion jfrom a distance, saw enough to suggest that the visit was of 
a nature other than supposed. What exacdy had taken place, they 
could not ascertain. Aftei Hazael had gone they contrived to get 
speech with Gehazi, but he, very well satisfied with his lavish fee, 
put them off with evasive replies. It was their report which made 
Jehu suspicious. He asked himself whether Hazael and Naaman 
were negotiating secretly with Elisha? Convinced that some 
move or other bad been taken behind his back, he began to fear 
that he had been duped, though in what respect he could not 
guess. At a loss how to find out, he adopted towards the envoys 
an attitude of caution, watching them narrowly for a clue. But 
he could detect nothing. Naaman, quite ignorant of what had 
occurred, could not, of course, tell him anything. Hazael’s discre¬ 
tion was absolute; he saw the other was suspicious and conjec¬ 
tured that it had to do the visit to Elisha, about which some 
distorted or alarming rumour had, perhaps, come to his ears. 
Since he seemed only vaguely mistrustful, however, and the mis¬ 
sion was leaving so very shortly, it hardly mattered. 

When it came to the departure, Jehu and Eliakim, the control¬ 
ler of the royal household, were ordered to conduct the visitors 
on their way as far as Tirzah, the old capital, Eliakim, though 
first taken by the Syrians for a man of consequence, had been so 
litde prominent in the subsequent events that he was seen to be no 
more than Jezebel’s factotum. As she had suffered a reverse over 
the mission, he was now ill-disposed towards the visitors. In the 
circumstances, neither he nor Jehu much relished having to see 
them off. 

With relations strained in this way, the journey across the 
rolling country to Tirzah was reheved by litde conversation; 
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moreover, Jehu and Hazael were too occupied by thoughts of 
their secret ambitions to want to talk. 

Naaman had no reason to disguise his thoughts. Had either of 
the Samarian lojrtjs been in a pleasanter mood, he would have 
liked to exclaim feipw wonderful it was to be well again. As he 
was longing to fee back with his dear Ben-hadad, he had 
arranged to travel fast «nd, without halting at Tirzah or Abel-ma- 
holah, get to Ramoth-Gilead the first night. The governor 
had been warned to expect him and ordered to place relays of 
chariot horses between there and Damascus, which it was hoped 
to reach by the third evening. This would mean hard driving and 
few halts. But he felt able for anything now. 

The party arrived before Tirzah up to time. Naaman had 
already explained that he was in a hurry and, declining an invita¬ 
tion to enter the town, parted with Jehu and Eliakim outside the 
walls. His leave-taking was warm; he felt only gratitude for his 
reception and told Jehu he Was etemaUy beholden to him. At this 
the general thawed considerably. His suspicions were allayed and 
he bade Naaman almost a cordial farewell. Eliakim, however, 
maintained his reserve. When Naaman thanked him, though he 
had htde to thank him for, his reply was courteous, but quite 
formal. 

The Syrians now drove on rapidly to Abel-maholah. Besides 
the vehicles in which the two lords rode- several lesser chariots 
carried the staff and attendants. With the mounted escort, the 
party was quite large, though the carts, and the mules loaded 
with sacred earth, had gone ahead the day before. It turned out 
less easy to pass Abel-maholah without stopping than Naaman 
had thought. Half a mile short of the village he found the inhabi¬ 
tants waiting for him on the road. Refreshments were spread in 
the shade of an old tree. Musicians were playing a lively tune. He 
feared that if he got dovm from his chariot it would be two 
hours before he was on the road again. As it was, he would reach 
Ramoth-Gilead hardly before sundown. But when the village 
elders approached him, smiHng and making low bows, he had 
not the heart to refuse them. What had happened on Jordan had 
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made them such friends. And it weighted with him too that this 
was Elisha’s village. To pass it by and not speak with the par¬ 
ents ... no, he must stop. So when the elders said: “Dear lord, 
alight. Grant us once more the happiness of your presence”, he 
got down and went with them under the shade of the tree. They 
had placed a chair for him and another for Hazael, and led him 
there saying: “When we saw the carts passing yesterday we 
knew your Honour would be coming and we waited,” And they 
said: “May it please your Honour to partake of refreshment.” 
Naaman sat down and when the more honourable of those pre¬ 
sent knelt to kiss his knees and his feet, he gendy laid his hands on 
their heads. He said: “Tliis time, alas! I camiot stay long, for I 
must reach Ramoth-Gilead tonight.” They were grieved. 
“ Ramoth-Gilead is a whole day’s journey! Your Honour is well 
and strong now, but should not so soon get over-tired. We have 
pitched the tents again, as on the last visit. Ah is ready, the “water 
drawn, the fire burning. Rest here tonight. Rest and let us serve 
you. The river god himself will perhaps attend. We will play bis 
music and tempt him forth.” 

Naaman smiled: “The river god is by the river, which he 
makes to flow. I’d say he never comes up here.” 

“When he sees your Honour with us, he will surely come,” 
they pleaded. 

Naaman did not want to offend the river god, for he stiU had 
to cross the river. Yet, to stay the night at Abel-maholah would 
upset all his plans. It would perhaps suffice if he threw gold in the 
water as he passed over. The reflection satisfied him and he said: 
“If I leave you after resting awhile and eating a little, it will be 
because my king expects me to hurry home.” 

At the hint that he would eat, they hurried with dishes and, 
after serving him, watched respectfully while he partook. Silence 
was observed; anyone who came too close they waved back. 
After a while he said: “Let me speak with the prophet’s father and 
mother.” The two old people came forward and knelt. They 
were wearing the rings he had given them. “1 could not deliver 
your message,” he told them. “When I went to thank your son 
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for the Oracle* he came out to me masked and the words that 
passed between us concerned gods. After saying his say he at 
once withdrew. There was no chance to speak of familiar 
things.” 

They bowed their heads. Said Shaphet, the father: “I feared it 
would be so. He is no longer in this world of beings and love. 
We have not seen him even in a mask!” He wept, as did his 
wife. But she, wiping her eyes, said: ‘‘Nevertheless, we are proud 
it should be so. And we believe that the god Yahweh will give 
him back to us when he has done the work he was called to do.” 

Naaman said no more. He could not tell them that as a result 
of the cure their son had nearly lost his life. That would have 
been too confusing for them. And quite bewildering for all 
Abel-maholah. Had not they themselves assisted his cure by rous¬ 
ing the river god with their music, without suspicion that there¬ 
by they were exposing the prophet to danger? It was far t 9 o 
intricate a plot to unravel, too remote from the village round* 
too mixed with high politics. But he believed Elisha to be safe 
enough. If he could foil the headsman at his very door, Jezebel 
would be baffled whatever she tried. 

Naaman was about to give the signal to resume the journey 
when a man came forward and knelt. He had a box in his hand. 
He said: ‘‘Your Honour will not remember me, for when the 
drip from the noble robe took my blindness away, your Honour 
was too bothered by the crowd to notice, i am a carpenter and 
when my eyes were cleared, I made this box. It is of cedar wood 
and joined with what skill 1 have.” And he presented the box. 

Naaman took it from his hand and opened it. Inside was a gold 
piece. ‘‘Why,” said he surprised, ‘‘how does this come here?” 

The man replied: ‘‘As your Honour rightly supposes, I am too 
small to have a gold piece. That I did have one is because the lord 
sitting now by your Honour gave it to the faithful boy who 
served me for eyes, and he in his goodness gave it to me. As I 
wished to offer die best I had, I put the gold in the box.” And he 
kissed Naaman's feet again and again. 

Naaman was much moved. He said: “It was the river god, his 
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water, that cured you. I deserve no thanks. But since with such 
true heart you have given me the box and the gold piece, I will 
keep it and put it in my treasury when I get home. And now I 
must give you a present in return, for as yet, as I have said, you 
have received no benefit from me.” Saying this, he fdt about 
him to find what he had, and drew out a little gold statuette, a 
minor deity of some sort. “You shall have this,” he said. 

But the man would not take it. “I dare not,” he said. “I am 
too low to have a god. He would despise me, and play me tricks 
when he should protect me. It is enough that I have the sight 
your Honour gave me back, for indeed it was your Honour 
cured me, and not the river god, who had refused me often 
when I waited by the bank.” 

Naaman raised his right hand, slowly moved his head in token 
that he accepted the man’s reason for refusing, and dismissed 
him. 

There was a sequel “to this scene. The boy who had been the 
man’s guide, was standing among Hazael’s attendants. He was 
clegandy dressed in a fringed robe, wore a peaked cap and car¬ 
ried a wine cup. His former master had not noticed him, or even 
perhaps had not recognised him, though some of the youths of 
the village had done so and were eyeing him with envy. He had 
been away under a week but to him it seemed an age since 
leaving home, as he had never been out of his village before, and 
the change had been so complete. The familiar fields and faces 
now seemed both near and far. When he heard his old master 
speaking of him with such feeling, though he had left him so 
abrupdy, all his devotion came flooding back. Dazzled by his 
promotion from blind man’s boy to prince’s cup bearer, he had 
thought himself happy, but now in a flash did not want to go to 
Damascus. Quickly he stepped back from where he stood, put 
down the wine cup, and made for the far side of the tree. There 
he stripped off the robe and pulled off the cap. Then circling 
round he came to where his old master was kneeling among the 
villagers, and kneeling behind him whispered: “I have come 
back.” 
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Hazaei, who had not seen him leave, caught sight of him now, 
again the naked country boy. He was astounded. At this moment, 
however, a move was made, for Naaman signed to the elders to 
conduct him to his chariot. The journey was resumed almost 
imme^ately. 

Tl» drive down hill to Jordan did not take long. The sacred 
rivef now looked to Naaman like a heavenly stream, very differ¬ 
ent from the muddy brook it had seemed on his way in. As the 
god’s shrine lay off the route, it was not visible nor the reach 
where he had entered the water. But the proximity of both 
deeply affected him and while crossing the ford he chanted a 
valedictory hymn which he had composed for the occasion, 
while with wide sweeps of his arm he sowed gold pieces right 
and L^. 

They were now half way on their journey, but the twenty-five 
miles which remained were harder driving, for the road became 
hilly and rough as it climbed on to the highlands of Gilead. 
Hazael was upset by the desertion of his attendant. He blamed 
himself for being so foolish as to take the boy to Abel-maholah, 
where he was bound to meet his old master. It was a provoking 
loss. His motive in taking him on to his staff had been, not only 
luxury, but also to secure a victim to sacrifice to Rimmon when 
he got back. The sacrifice of such a beautiful boy would so 
compel the god that, even if the high priest failed to rouse his 
anger over the appeal to Yahweh, he would be won over to 
sanction Ben-hadad’s death. Well, the boy was gone. But there 
was the other boy whom at first he believed Joram had sent him. 
Later he had discovered him to be a dedicated victim, whom it 
was dangerous for a mortal to keep, and had resolved to sacrifice 
him when convenient. He would do now; indeed, he was nearly 
as handsome as the other. 

Darkness was already gathering when the chariots passed 
through the gate of Ramoth-Gilead and pulled up at the gover¬ 
nor’s palace. He was waiting on the steps to receive the great 
lords. News had, of course, reached him of the cure but he was 
most inquisitive to learn the details. It was a disappointment, 
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therefore, when Naaman informed him abruptly (for he was so 
fatigued that his normal urbanity failed him) that he and Hazael 
required to be conducted at once to their apartments and on no 
account were to be disturbed. Some of the younger members of 
the staff were not so tired, however, and, excited at having so 
thrilling a story to tell, let him have it in all its extraordinary 
detail. 

The start next morning was at first light. Fresh horses were 
supplied and the governor assured Naaman that his orders as to 
relays had been carefully obeyed. He spoke eamesdy and 
regarded him with awe. On the inward journey he had looked up 
to him as a great soldier; he now saw him as a man whom gods 
competed to cure. 

King Ben-hadad, whom frequent despatches had kept in touch 
with the mission, was waiting in Damascus to give Naaman a 
great welcome, but becoming impatient to see his friend, set out to 
meet him in the desert. It was the afternoon of the second day from 
Ramoth-Gilead; Naaman and his party were abreast of Hermon, 
whose peak towered over them to the westward. Its height was 
so great that the sun was already nearing its rim. All at once the 
glitter of the royal cortege was descried approaching under its 
emblems. Naaman could hardly believe his eyes. It was without 
precedent for a king to leave his palace to welcome a subject. 
There was no doubt of it, however. He soon heard the heralds 
singing Ben-hadad’s tides and styles. He stopped his chariot and 
got out. Standing on the road with his staff behind him and 
Hazael by his side, he awaited the king. 

On sighting him, Ben-hadad urged his horses and when near 
stepped down from the chariot. Naaman immediately hastened 
towards him. The king was weeping and could only say; “My 
friend, my friend!” As they embraced, the sun sank below the 
rim of Hermon; they were suddenly in shadow. Hazael observed 
this. It was an evil sign for them. 
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Hazael uses magic to effect 
his usurpation 

T hat evening, when all were back in Damascus, 
Naaman gave Ben-hadad a full report of what had 
taken place in Israel. He did not hide from him the 
veneration he now felt for the Yahweh god. 
“Moreover,” said he, “I have placed myself in his 
power by accepting his gift of health. For me to neglect to pay 
him respect would be very rash. What he has given, he might 
take away.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Ben-hadad, “that you feel compelled 
to worship him here?” 

Naaman franldy admitted this was so; and he told the king 
that he had brought enough earth from the prophet’s courtyard 
for an altar, and asked leave to erect it. 

His words were a shock for Ben-hadad. WTien the news of the 
cure had reached Damascus, the king had given out that it was 
unconnected with the purpose of the mission, a happy chance 
which imexpectedly oiFered. He had also made large offerings in 
the temple of Rimmon. He was not sure, however, that the deity 
was convinced, for there had been an ominous lack of rain. Now 
with Naaman saying he intended to sacrifice to Yahweh in 
Damascus, a more dangerous phase in the affair was at hand. 
Could he forbid him to erect the altar? Not, it seemed, without 
risk of losing what had been gained. By sending the mission he 
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had saved his friend; was he now to endanger him? The dilemma 

was agitating, but he did not hesitate. His friendship for Naaman 

must come first. Indeed, before the mission started the dilemma 

had occurred to him (though then in a much less drastic shape) 

and prompted him to ask Hazael to enquire from Elisha the 

length of his reign. He would have Hazael’s report next day at a 

private audience. But even if the oracle were adverse, he still 

could not desert Naaman. So now, after a pause, he said to him: 

“You have my leave. There is no alternative if you are to keep 

your health. I can trust you, I know, to use common sense. The 

less said of the altar the better. The god will not require public 
•/* >> 
sacniice. 

Naaman readily promised the utmost discretion. As a man 
whose whole life had been spent as a military commander, his 
political sense was not acute. Though he felt that worship of the 
Yahweh god was a necessity for him, he would have given up 
the idea, if he had fully realised the danger to his beloved master. 
But his apprehension of it was too slight; he thought it could be 
met by the prudent conduct he intended. 

Next day Ben-hadad received Hazael. “You were able,*’ he 
asked, when the chancellor had reported on the mission, “to 
make the private enquiry I desired?” 

“I managed to do it,” replied Hazael, “though it was not easy 
to obtain the prophet’s ear, particularly without Naaman's 
knowledge.” 

“Naaman suspected nothing, I hope.” 

“Nothing.” 

“Tell me what the prophet said.” 

“He took a great deal of trouble,” said Hazael, “to get a reali- 
able oracle from his god. It was delivered to me as follows: *The 
snows of Hermon are no whiter than will be the King’s hair at 
the end of his reign.’ Your Highness should be reassured. Nothing 
untoward will arise from the mission.” 

This was a profound relief to Ben-hadad. “You have rendered 
me a great service,” he said, “and I will know how to reward 
you.” 



The Three Gods 

Hazael’s expression was humble and gratified. “The service 
was trifling,” he replied. “I only wish it had been ten times more 
arduous, the better to demonstrate my loyalty to your High- 

_ ff 

ness. 

“It is not necessary to prove that,” said the king. 

Hazael bowed very low. 

The king went on: “You know, I suppose, about the earth 
which Naaman has brought back for an altar to Yahweh?” 

“Yes, I was with him when he got it.” 

“What is your opinion? Will people here be offended?” 

“Since the oracle is favourable, it hardly matters. No harm can 
result.” 

“You do not think we should be more cautious?” 

“Frankly, no, your Highness. Any apprehension which may 
earlier have been felt was evidently ill-founded. I would say in 
the circumstances that the general may safely proceed with his 
plans.” 

“I must tell you that during your absence the rain has held off. 
The crops do not promise well.” 

“Even were the crops to suffer severely, your Highness is now 
assured of coming through safely.” 

The king was very satisfied. After renewed promises of 
rewards to come, he dismissed the chancellor. 

At a convenient opportunity Hazael had a long talk with the 
head of Rimmon’s priesthood. The man had more power than 
the high priest at the Yahweh sanctuary in Samaria because in 
Syria there was no one like Elisha to lessen his authority by 
claiming to be the chosen oracle of the national god. He lived in 
grand style and had many servants. When relating the adventures 
of the mission to this prelate, Hazael emphasised whatever could 
be construed as a slight to Rimmon, and finally disclosed that a 
Yahweh altar was to be built in Damascus. “I tned in vain to 
dissuade the general from this,” he declared. 

The high priest was scandalised. When further informed that 
the king knew of, and had sanctioned, the altar, he was 
astounded. “My impression,” said he, “was that his Highness 
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early realised his mistake in sending the mission, for his donations 
recently to Rimmon have been doubled. But apparently I am 
mistaken. Far from continuing to make amends, he affronts our 
Lord again. He must have taken leave of his senses. He is heading 
straight for catastrophe.” 

The high priest then referred to what Hazael had already 
heard, the shortage of rain. Rimmon had begun to punish. The 
people would have to suffer for the sins of the king. There might 
be serious drought, crop failure, famine. That was the way the 
gods showed their displeasure. 

“It would be more just if Rimmon punished the guilty rather 
than the innocent,” said Hazael. 

“You are nght,” said the high priest; “and if things go on as 
you say and the altar becomes a fact, it would not surprise me 
if his Highness were struck down.” 

Hazael wound up the conversation. He had heard the high 
priest say what was wanted. 

After his talk with Ben-hadad, Naaman decided to raise the 
altar to Yahweh within the precincts of his own residence, in the 
courtyard or a corner of the garden, at the end of a portico or the 
like, so as to avoid drawing attention to it. He would put it in 
charge of one or at most two hierophants, perhaps slaves of his 
dedicated for the purpose, if any were suitable. To succeed in 
communicating with the god he would require, of course, 
as head priest, a man able to fall into the trance of possession 
and make oracular statements, capacities which were not com¬ 
mon. 

To discover whether any of his people were ecstatics of the 
sort, he consulted his wife. On his arrival home well and strong, 
her joy, her tears, her protestations of thankfulness had been as 
lavish as his experience of her led him to expect. But she also 
took some credit for herself. “You remember,” she said, “when 
my litde maid told us of the prophet in Samaria, how you said it 
would be useless to go and how it was I who persuaded you to 
think it over.” 

Naaman had made her happy by praising her foresight. It was 
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some <iays later that he consulted her about finding the suitable 
priest. When he told her that he was going to raise a private 
altar, she at furst agreed that he was right to show his gratitude 
that way. But as he went on and she saw his intention was to 
worship Yahweh as a god equal to Rimmon, she became ner¬ 
vous. “I think you should be careful,” she advised. He told her 
that the king had said the same and that was why the altar was to 
be in the house or grounds. “And,” said he, “I want to find an 
officiant among the servants.” 

An idea struck her and she said: “Why not appoint the little 
maid? As she is a follower of the Israelite god, it will cause less 
comment.” 

“A priestess, I had not thought of that,” said Naaman “But has 
she the gifts of an intermediary?” 

“An intermediary? You intend not only sacrifice but to con¬ 
sult the god? It is to be a regular sanctuary then?” 

He admitted this was so. She became more uneasy; and, not 
being one to conceal her feelings, said: “It is dangerous to have 
two masters who are not friends.” For reply, he took her fully 
into his confidence. When she understood tliat his cure had made 
him, as it were, the slave of the other god, she cried: “And I 
thought myself so clever in persuading you to go to him! But 
what else was there to be done? You were a leper. You had to 
find a cure where you could.” 

“That was it,” he said. “There was no choice. But let us not 
worry about the future overmuch. I am well again. That is the 
great thing.” 

She embraced him. “Yes, that is all that matters.” And return¬ 
ing to the subject of the little maid, urged him to try her as 
priestess. “Has she not already acted as intermediary between you 
and the god Yahweh? It may well be that she spoke prompted 
by him.” 

Not long afterwards work was begun on the altar and its 
sanctuary in a retired part of the garden. Enclosed by a wall and 
with a paved court, the altar was built on the earth brought from 
Israel. It was several months before all was ready. A day was then 
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£xed for the opening ceremony. Ben-hadad announced that he 
would like to attend it. His gratitude for his friend’s recovery 
remained so deep that he felt bound to offer a sacrifree. He 
would not have risked doing so had he remained as cautious as he 
was at first. But Hazael’s fictitious oracle had given him such a 
sense of security that he saw no risk. Moreover, there had been a 
substantial downpour of rain, sign that Rimmon was not angry. 
Nevertheless, he would not draw attention by going in state, but 
would use the private road by the river, which connected the 
palace with Naaman’s house. He had kept Hazael informed; had, 
indeed, asked his advice as to whether he should go. The chancel¬ 
lor had repeated that the prophet’s oracle left him free to do as he 
pleased. His own designs had not advanced during this time. 
Before proceeding with them, he wished to see the altar in use 
and the king further embroiled. That, perhaps, would be the 
favourable moment to push them. The downpour of rain, a sign 
that Rimmon was not in an angry mood, gave him pause. The 
rain was not decisive, however; if no more fell there would still 
be a drought. But it made him wonder if the cure by itself had 
angered the god. The right course was to wait. The raising of the 
altar and the king’s presence at the dedication might very well 
end Rimmon’s complacence. 

Ben-hadad came to Naaman’s house at the time agreed, 
accompanied by his body servants and by Hazael, and was con¬ 
ducted to the private gaiden where the sanctuary stood. During 
the time occupied in building it, the little maid had been trained 
in her new duties. She was found to possess the required faculties 
and bade fair to become a reliable priestess. Very anxious to please 
Naaman, and flattered at being chosen to convey messages 
between him and Yahweh, she had studied her role with enthu¬ 
siasm. Sure of being able to acquit herself well, she looked for¬ 
ward to the opening ceremony. The prominence she had enjoyed 
in the household since she came out with her famous suggestion 
had made her, indeed, a litde over confident. As to the other 
officiants, it had not been possible to keep their numbers down to 
the couple or so originally intended. Several were now standing 
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in the court before the altar. The priestess was not visible, for she 
was at the back, behind a curtain from which she would issue 
entranced after the sacrifice and deliver an oracular message from 
Yahweh if, as was hoped, he consented to speak through her. 

When the king had taken the seat prepared for him, more 
people crowded into the garden, though the occasion was 
intended to be strictly private. The many members of Naaman*s 
household were all there, from his steward down to the most 
junior slave. Among them Hazael had managed to insinuate some 
of his agents; the high priest of Rimmon also was there in 
disguise. 

The ceremonies began; they were conducted with meticulous 
care so that no slip in the wording should invalidate the rite. The 
sacrifices and offerings were made without mistake of gesture; 
the musicians did not play a single wrong note. Every magical 
precaution was taken. The company now awaited the appearance 
of the priestess. The questions to whicli she was asked to convey 
a response were simple ones. Was the Lord Yahweh satisfied 
with the sanctuary? Would he continue to shield Naaman from 
harm? Presently an acolyte announced that the priestess was in 
trance. Every eye was on the curtain. Suddenly strident yells 
were heard, issuing from behind it. A moment later the priestess 
rushed out. Her face was contorted, there was foam on her lips. 
In a voice not her own and supernaturally loud she began 
screaming a whirl of words, jumbled together, hardly intelli¬ 
gible, but the general sense was clear. They were maledictions 
and directed against the king. Horror and sudden death were the 
gist. A moment later she was lying on the ground, stiff, insen¬ 
sible, as if a corpse. 

The utmost dread seized the company. Ben-hadad rose from 
his chair, tottered, and was supported at once by his body ser¬ 
vants. In a whisper he bade them take him back to the palace. 
Lifting him in their arms, they hurried him away. Naaman 
fainted and was left lying, for all his household and servants fled. 
Hazael, much shaken though he was by the violence of the man¬ 
ifestation, whose occult force was terrifying, recovered himself 
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quickly as he perceived how favourable it was to him. Making a 
sign to his agente, he left immediately for his house. 

For Ben-hadad there was only one possible interpretation of 
what had happened; Rimmon, enraged by the altar and the 
sacrifices, had forcibly entered the priestess and cursed him. Not 
only did the curses express the god’s anger; they were in them¬ 
selves malefic, a malefice, an enchantment. Like demons they had 
been released against him; they were, in fact, demoniacal spirits 
of a sort. His terror and confusion of mind were all the greater 
because he had believed the oracle invented by Hazael; in some 
way impossible to grasp, he had been grievously deceived. He 
did not suspect Hazael, however; rather, Yahweh, for some inex¬ 
plicable reason, had given him an empty promise. 

Hazael hoped that the priestess had been possessed by Rim¬ 
mon, but was not certain. He had known cases where oracle 
priests were possessed by demons. But of course Rimmon might 
have employed a demon to pronounce the malediction. He 
would ask the high priest. But whatever the explanation, the 
event was favourable beyond all expectation. It might suffice to 
give him what he had been plotting to take. His conclusion was 
that the curses might kill Ben-hadad, or at least bring him close 
to death. If they were not mortal—but he would have to see that 
they were mortal. Like other clever and resourceful men, Hazael 
never hesitated to change his tactics as occasion required. The 
first thing was to go and see the high priest. 

The high priest received him in an upper chamber within the 
temple precincts. He had been as disconcerted and frightened as 
the others present at the Yahweh altar, but after a massage and a 
dose of medicine was calm again and eager to discuss the situa¬ 
tion with the chancellor. To Hazael’s question what he made of 
it all, he replied very gravely: “1 think Rimmon has condemned 
the king to death.” 

“You are quite sure the maledictions were uttered by Rim¬ 
mon?” Hazad asked. “As I understand such things, once in 
trance the priestess was exposed to invasion by any deity or spirit. 
She expected the god Ysdiweh to possess her. While she waited 
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for liim to come from Samaria, who knows what entered her?” 

“I am certain the curses were Rimmon*s,” replied the high 
priest. ” Rimmon must have been cognisant of so outrageous an 
insult as sacrifice to a foreign god under royal patronage. He 
certainly took advantage, in my view, of the priestess’s open 
condition. Indeed, it was the most natural thing to do, though it 
gave us a fright, being so unexpected. At our last meeting 1 said 
the king was courting disaster. Rimmon has now made it abun- 
dandy clear that he desires his reign to end. The priesthood must 
obey and refuse the king all comfort and protection.” 

“You are very right,” said Hazael. “And I would go further 
and say that we should not merely wait to see the effect of the 
curses, but take action to implement them.” 

“Certainly,” said the high priest. “That is exacdy what I 
meant by refusing comfort and protection.” 

“Being put out of communion with Rimmon wDl certainly 
gready aggravate his distress, but we can do better still I think.” 

The high priest begged him to be more explicit. 

“King Ben-hadad,” said Hazael, “has long had a special dread 
of a double, for a di\iner once told him that nothing exposes a 
king to greater danger than having a double who may die. He 
ordered me some time ago to have the kingdom searched, his 
intention being, if a man exacdy resembhng him were found, to 
look after his health and guard his person. The search was made 
and I reported that no double existed, at which he showed much 
satisfaction. In fact, however, I did find a man so resembling him 
when dressed in royal robes as to be his exact image. 1 know 
where the man is now.” 

“Ah,” said the high priest, who saw the drift. “Can you get 
hold of him?” 

“I can, and will.” 

“And then?” 

“Why, he must be killed, of course. When the king, already 
gravely troubled, learns that what he has always most dreaded 
has come to pass, he wiU crumple up.” 

This device, much more subtle than the open deed of violence 
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which he had contemplated before, had taken shape in his mind 
in recent days. At the time when he found the double, he had 
thought he might come in useful, though his plans at that date 
were still vague. The moment to use him seemed to have 
arrived. A magical assassination had many advantages, notably 
that the death could be attributed to Rimmon, an attribution to 
which the god would have no objection, as he so manifestly 
desired the king to die. 

The high priest commended the chancellor’s plan. Though he 
believed the curses alone to be probably adequate, a lifetime’s 
experience in dealing with deity had taught him how delicate 
and tricky it was. Gods were not rehable. A magical kill would 
make all certain. Hazael had laid emphasis on the shock the king 
would sustain. The high priest did not minimise this, but he also 
believed, as the king did, that the death of the double was lethal 
in itself. Hazael, of course, believed this too, but had stressed the 
effect on the king’s mind because of his view that the magical act 
was more effective if known to the person against whom it was 
directed; a secret spell did not always work. Such intricacies were 
frequent matter of debate at the time. 

The two now discussed the setting for the death of the double, 
the manner of it, the place and time. After reaching full agree¬ 
ment they parted. 

For some days after hearing the maledictions Ben-hadad 
remained in such a state of collapse that he could not even sum¬ 
mon his magicians to advise whether counter measures were 
possible. At last, however, he felt able to see them. They were 
expecting a summons. What had happened at the Yahweh altar 
was no secret. Hazael’s agents had seen to that. To prepare public 
opinion for what was brewing they had whispered everywhere 
the dire news that Rimmon-had cursed the king. Besides, so 
many people had witnessed the event that it was common talk in 
the city. The magicians had time to discuss it fuUy, and when 
summoned to the presence propounded their remedy. 

Following their advice as to how to ward off the curses, con¬ 
ceived of as entities having an existence of their own and like 
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bees to be buzzing round him, the king employed a method 
which, by a coincidence, was connected with the theory of 
doubles, but looked at the other way round. While he remained 
in his principal apartment, he stationed at four intervals, corre¬ 
sponding to the four quarters of the sky, four men dressed in his 
clothes and painted to look like him, each of them attended by 
eunuchs, maids to fan and serve, guards and the like, so as to 
increase the similarity to royalty. It was reckoned that the curses 
would be confused and, mistaking any or all of the four for the 
king, would enter and seek to harm them, a harm which could 
not harm the king, as not being real doubles no magical emana¬ 
tion would be generated. A procedure of this sort could not, of 
course, be continued indefinitely, but the magicians advised that 
curses had their term, after which they weakened. If meanwhile 
the king spared no expense to propitiate Rimmon, they would 
not be renewed. The procedure, however, yielded no positive 
results. None of the four men showed the smallest sign of indis¬ 
position. The spirit-curses were not deceived, passed them by 
and continued to haunt the king, who remained in a very 
depressed state. The men themselves, all four devoted body ser¬ 
vants, were distressed at being of such little use. They protested 
that they had done their best to copy their master and, intimately 
acquainted as they were with his habits, such as the way he 
scratched himself, spat and picked his teeth, had conscientiously 
aped his every mannerism. All to no purpose. They begged his 
forgiveness. The king was touched and pardoned them. They 
were told to remain in their stations for the time being, while he 
approached Rimmon with more gifts. These were sent to his 
temple in a long procession, but the bearers were refused entry 
and had to bring the presents back, along with a message that the 
god had declared his unwillingness to accept any offering the 
king might send. The news that he was no longer able to 
approach his god made him begin to despair. 

Hazaefs people took some time to bring in the king’s double 
because he was a camel driver and lived far out in the desert. 
Eventually he was located in an oasis. When told that the chan- 
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cellor wished to see him on business to his advantage, he came in 
at once. He was an elderly grizzled man, illiterate and dirty, but 
his form and features were so cxacdy the king’s as to make him 
the perfect double, a fact of wliich he was quite unaware, as were 
all his acquaintance and friends. Hazael received him with affa¬ 
bility, gave him a sum of money and sent him to the high priest 
who had him suffocated at the moment when the music of the 
magic ceremonial gave the signal. The man did not guess he was 
to be killed because they drugged him for convenience, as the 
rite did not require him to take an active part; its efficacy rested 
wholly in the killing of a double, imhke the case in human 
sacrifice, where translation to the god being the prime object a 
degree of active consent by the victim was to be desired. 

As soon as he was dead, the high priest sent a message to the 
king saying that the voice of Rimmon was heard calling: “Let 
the king come, Rimmon awaits him!” The message did not state 
whether the voice was stem or forgiving, but Ben-hadad in hope 
hastened to obey. Loading on his porters presents more valuable 
than ever before, he set out for the temple. It was night. 

When he reached the temple gate he was surprised that the 
high priest was not waiting to receive him. The courtyard be¬ 
yond was in darkness; he could see nobody about. He entered the 
gate, his torchmen lighting the way, his heralds ahead chanting 
the royal styles. Still no one came to him. So strange it was that 
he became apprehensive. At the far side of the courtyard was a 
stone chair on a low dais, his customary seat at the close of a 
ceremony. As he approached it, he saw a man sitting there. “Who 
is the man in my chair?” he asked and stopped. The hnkmen 
held the torches high to throw the light. He perceived that the 
man was attired in royal robes. Stepping nearer, he peered 
closely at him. The trath struck like a bolt. The man was his 
double and was dead. Black in the face, the eyes starting out, he 
had evidently died of suffocation. 

The king uttered a terrible cry and sank down. When they 
raised him, he struggled as if to pull off a cloth pressed on his 
face. His breadi came in gasps. He became unconscious. Panio 
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stricken, the linkmen fled, plunging the courtyard into total 
darkness. The staunchest of the body servants held their 
ground and groping their way bore the king back to the palace 
and laid him on a bed. The face was now black, and the eyes 
starting. He was dead. 

The court came to stare in horror. The utmost consternation 
prevailed. Hazael, who had been called from his house, was 
looked to for a lead. He advised sending for the high priest. At 
about midnight the prelate arrived, accompanied by two white- 
haired hierophants. The severity of his expression was that of a 
man authorised to speak by an angry god. He said: “No prayers, 
no tears of mine, could mollify the Lord Rimmon; no presents 
offered, no promises to amend, could deflect him. He summoned 
the king and took his life. Whom the Lord curses is accursed.” 
The two aged hierophants bowed their heads and murmured a 
sad assent. 

Rimmon’s animosity towards the late king was notorious. The 
court could not gainsay the high priest. The servants who saw the 
double, if any suspected magic, held their tongues. How could 
they know for certain whether the double seen in the semi¬ 
darkness was a dead man or a phantasm? But their discretion did 
not save them. Hazael was too thorough. They were all dis¬ 
patched. 

Before Hazael seized the vacant throne he wished to make sure 
that Rimmon approved of what he had done. He had every 
reason to believe that he did, as his maledictions implied an order 
to see them executed. Nevertheless, he deemed it necessary to 
seek a definite sign of the god’s approbation. The moment had 
arrived to make use of the handsome youth whom Jezebel had 
intended to send to Astart^. He would offer him now to Rim¬ 
mon. If Rimmon accepted the present, it would be sign enough 
that he was favourable. If he did not, the youth’s ghost, cast out 
of the god’s heaven, would return in a fury, an alarming possibi¬ 
lity but not fatal, for there were ways of holding off ghosts. A 
fresh approach to Rimmon would then be necessary. As a 
resourceful man, Hazael had other devices in reserve. 
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After the required purification, the youth was offered up in the 
course of a lengthy and solemn liturgy. Though as frightened as 
on the previous occasion at being translated to heaven, his cries 
and swoonings were made to appear, by a clever manipulation of 
the rite, as if cries and swoonings of joy. The flame which carried 
him aloft was scented with precious woods, so that he might 
enter the celestial abodes wafted by odours of the sweetest. In 
short, no expense was spared to present him in a guise to capti¬ 
vate the god. The sacrifice was held to have been entirely success¬ 
ful. A compbcent silence followed. No raging ghost returned. 
Nor were any unpropitious signs observed. Hazael was satisfied 
that the great Rimmon by accepting the youth had accepted his 
donor. Thereafter he lost no time in declaring himself Ben- 
hadad’s successor. The high priest blessed him on behalf of the 
whole priesthood, and in a trance, witnessed by leading grandees, 
delivered an oracle interpreted to mean that Rimmon rejoiced at 
a cliange which saved the country from ruin. Some there were 
who murmured at the usurpation, and disturbances occurred in 
country districts, but for the most part what had happened was 
accepted as a divine dispensation. 

Naaman was the only man who might have proved a dan¬ 
gerous enemy. As Ben-hadad’s most devoted friend, he could 
never have reconciled himself to the new dynasty. The fact, too, 
that it was his cure which had involved his dear master in such a 
fatal mesh of circumstances, would have obliged him, as respon¬ 
sible for the catastrophe, to seek by all possible means to resist the 
usurper and restore the dynasty in the person of one of the late 
king’s heirs. But Naaman never recovered from the shock of 
hearing the priestess, the little maid he himself had trained to 
preside at the Yahweh altar, deHver the imprecations which shat¬ 
tered the king. On that fatal day, after lying unconscious in the 
courtyard for a time, he had been seen by his people, who pre- 
sendy found the nerve to carry him in. Restoratives brought him 
round and he soon regained consciousness. In a much enfeebled 
state and unable to eat, he remained in bed for several days. His 
appetite improved thereafter, but his mind was clouded. He did 
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not enquire about the king’s condition during the dreadful weeks 
when Ben-hadad sought to defend himself against the curses; he 
did not seem to understand when the news was brought that the 
king had died in the temple of Rimmon. Yet he understood 
something, for his condition worsened afterwards. He did not 
recognise visitors now and only very vaguely the members of his 
household. The time came when his wife was not sure he knew 
who she was. Occasionally he seemed aware that something had 
happened to him. Thus, on one occasion he began a sentence 
with the words “before I got lost”, a momentary realisation of 
his state, for, in truth, he was wandering in a mist, which thick¬ 
ened til] at last all was blotted out. 

Hazael kept himself informed of the progress of his decline. As 
he had nothing to fear from him he could afford to be njagnan- 
imous, and conferred on him the style. Lion of Qarqar, when 
relieving him of his command of the army. After suppressing the 
Yahweh altar, which he did as a matter of course, he was at first 
in doubt how to deal with the priestess. Reflecting that Rimmon 
had chosen her for his mouthpiece on an occasion of great 
importance, and that it was she who, by advising her master to 
go to the prophet, had set in motion the events which culmin¬ 
ated in his own enthronement, he decided to reward her. She 
was freed from her slavery and sent back with a present to her 
parents in Israel. Involved as she had been in events far beyond 
her comprehension, she was never able afterwards to make sense 
of what had happened to her. When a very old woman, she was 
asked by her grandchildren about her early life. All she could say 
was: “When a young girl I was made a slave by the Syrians. I 
gave advice which saved my master’s life. After saving his life, I 
drove him mad. In reward for this a new king freed me.” 
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T he revolution, in Damascus and the circumstances 
attending it caused much stir when reported in 
Samaria. To Elisha it was good news, though he 
expected it, that Hazael had made himself king of 
Syria, for he had divined that the usurper would 
contribute to the overthrow of the Ahab dynasty. To King 
Joram and his mother, it was a complete surprise. How would it 
affect them? Not an easy question to answer offhand. “At any 
rate,” said the queen-mother, “one is happy to learn that General 
Naaman has gone off his head. His revolting illness was the root 
of all the bother. What good comedy that Rimmon abused Ben- 
hadad when they expected Yahweh to bless him! Well, Yahweh 
has had a rebuff in Syria. We can at least be grateful for that.” 

“A rebuff in Syria is nothing to him when he is stronger than 
ever here in Israel,” said Joram. “And the more his power, the 
less the dynasty*s reputation.” 

“The time has come for it to recover its reputation,” replied 
the old woman shortly. 

“Quite so, quite so, but how?” enquired her son irritably. “I 
have thought of nothing else since the Syrians left. We are not 
strong enough, as has been said a hundred times, to turn on our 
opponents. Yet, till that is done our hands arc tied.” 

“You intend to sit still and do nothing?” 

“Well, what can I do? Arrest Elisha? You know that is utterly 
impracticable.” 
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“My son,” said Jezebel, “if you had listened to me you could 
have disposed of him early on before he became so powerful. 
But as usual you hesitated until it became much more difficult. 
Let that be, however. Where you are clearly mistaken is in 
thinking there is no other route to regaining prestige.” 

Joram, as we know, could rarely assert himself for long against 
his mother. As soon as, adopting a pitying tone, she called him 
her son and hinted she could solve what seemed insoluble to him, 
he gave in. Now, meek and attentive, he asked her to explain. 
She was accustomed to these submissions and they always mol¬ 
lified her. The charm, which was part of her strength, appeared. 
She was then irresistible and he adored her, was captivated by her 
cleverness and no longer chafed by her authority. 

She said: “No matter how successful is a revolution, a usurper 
is never steady at first on the throne. We may take it for granted 
that Hazael’s attention is fully occupied in coping with plots by 
supporters of the late regime. It cannot have occurred to him that 
to dangers within he should add dangers without.” She paused 
and smiled. And then: “Joram,” said she, tapping him with a 
jewelled finger, “now is our chance to regain Ramoth-Gilead. 
The loss of it, your father’s death there in battle, have never been 
avenged. The recovery of that town and the province of Gilead, 
whose theft the whole country has wept for years, would restore 
the dynasty’s reputation more effectively than any other action 
on our part. With Hazael too busy to think of his frontier, a 
sudden raid is bound to succeed. Once the place is ours, he will 
find it impossible to eject us from its walls.” 

Joram was enchanted by the brilliance of this proposal. “Ah, 
mother,” he cried, “you are a wonderful woman! It shall be 
done. I mysdf will lead the army.” 

Very pleased at his enthusiasm, the queen continued: “When 
you return victorious, popular acclaim will be such that we can 
do as we please. Elisha will no longer be able to threaten us. In 
the moment of our triumph and his confusion, we can strike at 
him safely.” 

The prospect of being able to get the better of the Elisha party 
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so elated Joram, that for the moment his dread of Yahweh left 
him. “Let us discuss plans at once,” he said. “The sooner we 
attack, the better.” 

The discussion which followed went on tiU midnight. As 
Ramoth-Gilead was to be taken unawares, secrecy was very 
necessary, but the two gods had to be informed. Neither the 
Yahweh nor the Melkart priesthoods were likely to oppose, but 
Elisha’s attitude was uncertain. It might be prudent to keep him 
in ignorance. Were he to pronounce an oracle, who could say 
how it would be? Hardly favourable, since the recapture of 
Ramoth-Gilead would so obviously strengthen those of whose 
approaching destruction, as foretold by his master Elijah, he had 
recendy sent a reminder by the headsman. Jehu was an added 
complication. Though Joram intended to lead the raid in person, 
he would require Jehu’s assistance. He must take him into his 
confidence straight away. But would he not immediately inform 
the prophet of the plan? They agreed this was probable, but 
Jezebel now pointed out that Jehu could not oppose what would 
be a very popular war without losing his popularity with the 
army. “He will not risk that,” said she, “even if the prophet tries 
to dissuade him from helping us to win a victory. The prophet 
will discover that he cannot prevent the crown from undertaking 
what everyone wants. So after all I feel it does not matter whe¬ 
ther he knows or not, or what oracle he pronounces. No one will 
listen to him if he denounces the expedition.” 

“You are right,” Joram agreed. “1 wiU go ahead with the 
preparations.” 

■^^en Jehu, sent for by the king next day, was ordered to 
make aU arrangements immediately for a strong raid on 
Ramoth-Gilead, he was delighted as a soldier at the prospect of 
active service and promised to do his utmost. Indeed, he was so 
excited that it did not strike him at once that a victory at 
Ramoth-Gilead would gready strengthen the dynasty. It crossed 
his mind, however, that he should consult the prophet, and some 
days later he went to see him. 

When ushered by Geha 2 d into the upper chamber, he found 
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Elisha at his supper. He had never seen him eating before and, 
startled by what in other men would have been so ordinary, he 
excused himself for intruding and turned to withdraw. But 
Elisha made him sit down. His face was tranquil, his manner 
easy. Those who had only seen him delivering an oracle or 
speaking from behind a mask would hardly have recognised him 
now. He continued to cat his simple meal without paying further 
attention to Jehu. Only after he had finished and stretched him¬ 
self did he say: “Now you shall tell me what brings you here.” 

“I have come, your Reverence,” replied the general, “to 
inform you of a matter which I think you should know.” And 
he told him how Joram had ordered him to muster the army for 
the recovery of Ramoth-Gilead. “On reflection I perceived how 
gready success in such a venture would strengthen the House of 
Ahab, and have come here to ask your guidance.” 

The news did not cause Elisha to change countenance; he 
remained as before serene. As he made no reply, Jehu was discon¬ 
certed. “I have presumed to relate what perhaps your Reverence 
has already heard or divined?” he said awkwaidly. 

“I have not heard it,” the prophet answered, “but it has been 
granted me to know that the House of Ahab now stands on the 
brink. The prophecy of my great master is about to be fulfilled. 
King Joram will be eaten by vultures in a field and his mother by 
dogs at Jezreel.” The prophet chanted these words and added: 
“What you have told me now is the beginning of the fulfilment. 
King Joram goes to the field of his death.” 

He spoke gravely, but his serenity remained, the serenity of a 
man who after long waiting sees at hand what he has most 
desired. 

At this news, so much more portentous than the information 
he had brought, Jehu knelt. His mind was in a whirl. “What 
docs your Reverence desire me to do?” he asked humbly. 

The prophet turned his great eyes on him. “That has not yet 
been revealed to me,” he said. “But go with the army. 
Watch and be ready. A message will come at the Lord’s 
appointed time. When you get the message, obey on the 
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instant." With that, he dismissed him. Gehazi saw him to his 
chariot and he drove back to the city. The event for which the 
prophet had long been preparing him was, he reflected, evidendy 
close. When the moment came and the word came he must not 
hesitate. He must obey with blind devotion. Though an adven¬ 
turer like Hazael, his character was very different. The Syrian, 
calm, egotistical, moulded circumstances to his ambition; the 
Israelite did not plot or plan himself, but carried out the orders of 
his god. 

While preparations for the raid were going forward. King 
Joram reported the matter to the two deities through their estab¬ 
lished priesthoods. In both cases the ritual was in the form of an 
announcement rather than a prayer for guidance, because, con¬ 
vinced that the project was die only way of rehabilitating the 
dynasty, he required no more than a divine nod. When he made 
the announcement in the temple of Melkart, the college of priests 
did not attempt to conceal their pleasure at the news. The king 
could hardly have said a more popular thing. The high priest 
immediately asserted that Melkart’s favour was assured So 
certain was he of the god’s approbation that it did not ^^ren 
occur to him to advise that an oracle be sought. A.t thf viose 
of the proceedings he pronounced a benediction in MMnart’s 
name. 

What happened at the Yahweh shrine was not quite the same. 
The Yahweh priests were looking very much smarter, as some of 
the gifts presented by Naaman had been used to buy handsome 
robes. They remembered him as their benefactor. They remem¬ 
bered him also with grateful feelings as the man whose cure had 
focused attention on Yahweh as a healer, to Melkart’s detriment. 
As Hazael had been closely connected with these events, their 
regard for him was hardly less. His usurpation and the madness 
of Naaman had, indeed, distressed and confused them. They 
were not sure how to interpret what had happened in Syria. 
What they understood, however, did not swing them into 
opposition to HazaeL They Ustened to Joram’s announcement in 
guarded silence. But they were aflraid to atmoy him by suggest- 
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ing that the god be asked to declare his will. In point of fact, 
overshadowed by Elisha and neglected by the court, they had 
become ciphers and did little but register the king’s wishes. His 
wish on this occasion was evidently that his announcement 
should be treated as a formahty. They conducted the ritual, 
therefore, with the requisite discretion. When it was over, Joram 
left at once, without addressing a further word to the high 
priest. 

Though the element of surprise, combined with Hazael’s 
preoccupations, was thought likely to suffice for an Israelite vic¬ 
tory, it was decided, so as to be on the safe side, to increase the 
strength of the army by foreign contingents. “You ought to 
bring in young King Ahaziah,” had advised Jezebel at one stage. 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, was her grandson, the son of her 
daughter, Athaliah, Joram’s sister. Athafiah, Hke her mother, was 
a strong personality. Her influence, when queen to Jehoshophat, 
Ahaziah’s father, had brought Judah into the orbit of Tyre and its 
god, as Jezebel had brought Israel. Tyre, Israel and Judah formed 
a bloc and for the three to combine against Syria was a natural 
course. The king of Tyre had offered to supply troops, as soon 
as he was informed of the projected raid. Ahaziah, when 
he was invited to join, readily agreed. He had only just succeeded 
his father, Jehoshophat, and was a very young man, hardly 
grown up. He eagerly welcomed the chance of distinguishing 
himself. It was good business, too, for it put his uncle Joram 
under an obfigadon, a useful insurance for the future. 

After Ahaziah’s arrival at Samaria with his chariots and horse¬ 
men, a move was made to Jezreel, twenty miles to the north, 
where Joram’s country palace was situated. The Tyrian detach¬ 
ment would join them there. Jezreel was closer to Ramoth- 
Gilead than was Samaria, an advantage for a surprise attack, as 
was also the good road from Jezreel to the Jordan. Moreover, for 
the attack to come from the country palace rather than from the 
capital, would add to the surprise. There was yet a further reason 
for making Jezreel the base. Jezebel wished to be close enough to 
the scene of operations to exercise some control. At Jezreel in her 
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country palace she would be conveniently placed to do so. It was 
only thirty miles from Ramoth-Gilead. 

The start of the expedition thus took the form of a migration 
by the court to Jezreel, excellent cover as it was quite usual for it 
to move there from time to time. The troops were hardly notice¬ 
able in the general exodus from the capital. Everybody did not 
go on the same day. The transfer was spread over a fortnight. 

The country palace was pleasandy situated on the great plain 
of Jezreel. Memorable sites were in the vicinity. Mount Gilboa, 
where Saul and Jonathan had fought the fatal batde with the 
Philistines, was close by on the south-east; the village of Endor, 
where the witch called up Samuel for Saul, was a few miles 
north. The hills of Gilead on the far side of Jordan were clearly 
visible from the palace windows. When Joram arrived, he found 
the Tyrian contingent already there. Next day he was able to 
review his whole army. There was nothing now to wait for, 
except favourable omens. 

When these were announced, the invasion was launched. Jehu 
commanded under the two kings. Jezebel bade her son and 
grandson a public farewell in the hall of audience. Very sensible 
of the importance of the occasion, she was dressed magnificendy 
in purple and cloth of gold, sewn with green jewels. Her fea¬ 
tures were infused with a strange glow as she intoned a valedic¬ 
tion, the power of which was enhanced by using words of 
magical import. Her presence was so overpowering that to the 
two sovereigns, her son and grandson, she appeared to be pos¬ 
sessed by Astarte, whose intermediary she was believed to be, 
and when she turned her eyes on them, the goddess seemed to be 
looking through them. Jehu, who stood behind the kings, was no 
less certain that the source of her strength was the Tyrian god¬ 
dess, and had it not been that he knew !Hisha to be the familiar of 
a more potent, because indigenous, divinity, it would have 
seemed impossible to suppose that soon the dogs would be eating 
her in the palace courtyard. At the thought of the prophecy he 
looked out over his shoulder. A dog, haggard and brutalised, 
moved from the shadow of the courtyard wall, pointed its muzzle 
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at the audience chamber, and uttered a famished howl. The omen 
was so convincing that when he turned his eyes back to the queen, 
he saw her as a corpse. 

The army marched away, crossed the Jordan, climbed out of 
the defile and was soon among the hills of Gilead. They moved 
fast. That night they camped in the oak woods a few miles short 
of Ramoth-Gilead. The governor of the town had been recalled 
to Damascus and his successor had not yet arrived. An inexper¬ 
ienced man held temporary charge. The attack, made at dawn, 
achieved a complete surprise. The small garrison, terrified by the 
sudden appearance of the invaders, opened the gate after a short 
parley to obtain a promise of quarter. Within the hour Joram 
and his staff were in the governor’s palace. 

But it was one thing to take Ramoth-Gilead by surprise when 
Hazael’s attention was distracted, and another to hold it when he 
made his coimter-attack. He was not long in doing so, for the 
situation in the country was more under control than Joram had 
supposed. When his army was reported to be approaching, 
Joram had to determine whether to sally out and attack the 
Syrians while strung along the road, or wait till they appeared 
before the town. It was decided to try and intercept them. The 
sortie was led by Joram himself. The Syrians were ambushed 
among the hills. A battle was fought in a wooded valley. 
Towards the end of it Joram was wounded. His force withdrew, 
carrying him back into the town. 

The Syrians had suffered heavy loss and did not advance fur¬ 
ther for the time being. As Joram’s wound required careful treat¬ 
ment, it was thought best he should return to Jezreel. He was 
transported there in a litter. His nephew Ahaziah accompanied 
him. Jehu was left in command. It was a tedious and painful 
journey. But Joram could reflect that he was not returning in 
defeat. He had done what he set out to do. Ramoth-Gilead was 
Israel’s once more. He was unlucky to have been wounded, but 
Jehu was well able to beat off Hazael, should he renew the attack. 

This was not the view of the king’s wounding which was 
taken by Elisha. 'Wh.en the news reached him that Joram was laid 
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up at Jezreel and Jehu left in independent control of the army, he 
was conscious that die moment had come to strike and sure that 
his god would give the signal soon. He was accustomed to receive 
the god’s orders either in trance, when the divine voice was 
heard by others speaking through him, or when he himself heard 
the voice speaking within him, a sound which was not audible, 
but was apprehensible. The voice seemed to come suddenly, 
sometimes as he paced his room, sometimes as he awoke in the 
morning, sometimes in the fields, sometimes when he meditated. 
Now, after receiving the news from Ramoth-Gilead, he waited 
quiedy. All his experience told him to expect a voice. Bijt, as 
often happened, when the voice came he was taken unawares. It 
boomed suddenly within him as Gehazi entered his room one 
afternoon. Gehazi had opened his mouth to announce visitors, 
when he perceived that his master was listening to a voice, for he 
had seen more than once the very strange expression which came 
into his eyes when he was addressed from the beyond. So sure 
was he that his master was in contact with the great god, tliat he 
knelt and maintained silence. 

When Elisha had recovered from the shock of the experience, 
for it left him pale and groaning, he said to Gehazi: “Find me a 
runner to go to Ramoth-Gilead.” He employed runners for his 
more distant messages. These runners were not messengers of the 
normal sort, but ecstatics from among the Sons of the Prophets. 
They were able to outdistance a horse. His late master, the 
prophet Elijah, had had the powers of such a tranced runner, as he 
showed on the famous occasion when, after invoking rain on 
Mount Carmel, he ran before King Ahab’s chariot to Jezreel, a 
distance of thirty miles, a magical run to induce the rain to 
follow. Elisha had not the running gift, but could draw on the 
prophetic Brotherhood at need. In answer now to his demand 
for a runner, Gehazi replied that by a happy chance two Brothers 
were below, one of whom was a noted runner. He was ordered 
to show them in. 

When the two entered they found the prophet seated with a 
box in his hand. He fixed his eyes on the runner, a young man 
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who moved like a leopard, and said: “Take this holy box of oil 
in your hand.” The ecstatic took it in his hand. As he held it and 
looked, he seemed ensorcelled. The prophet, his voice charged 
with violent emotion, then said: “Run to Ramoth-Gilead, and 
there find Jehu. If he is with others take him to an inner chamber 
alone. Pour the box of oil on his head and say: ‘The message 
is: “I, the Lord, have anointed you king over the people 
of the Lord, even over Israel. You shall avenge me on the 
House of Ahab, that the prophecy be fulfilled.” * When you 
have said these words, open the door and flee. Delay not a 
moment to tell me it is done!” 

The words, their cadence and fire, the prophet’s hypnotic eyes, 
sufficed to trance the runner. He became enraptured. Without a 
word he tucked his robe under his girdle and, holding the box of 
oil, started away. Gehazi watched him from the window. Loping 
with long strides, seeming to glide rather than run, he was soon 
out of sight. 

At Jezreel Joram’s wound mended rapidly; it was not as bad as 
first thought. “I ought soon to be back with the army,” he told 
his mother. She was apprehensive about his absence from 
Ramoth-Gilead. For one thing, it was a bad omen for a king to 
be wounded. Moreover, it was notoriously unsafe for a king to 
be in one place and his army in another. She had never trusted 
Jehu. But she understood his character. He was not an active but a 
passive traitor. He would never act on his ovm initiative. Though 
well placed at the moment, he would not take advantage unless 
the prophet, that arch-traitor, gave the word. All these years he 
had not given it. But now at Ramoth-Gilead? Would he seize 
the opportunity? There was only a company of household troops 
at the country palace. She and Joram were exposed to a sudden 
stroke. To withdraw the army out of distrust of Jehu, and let 
Hazael have Ramoth-Gilead again, was impossible. To replace 
Jehu, particularly after a victory, remained impracticable. She 
saw no remedy except that Joram must go back as soon as he was 
well enough. The prophecy now disquieted her less. Had it been 
true, Joram would have been killed, not wounded. Yet, all in all 
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it was hard to know what to think. Ramoth-Gilead was an 
ill-omened place. Was she not still mourning the death of her 
husband, Ahab, killed there eight years back? But she did not let 
these forebodings get the mastery of her and was careful not to 
give Joram a hint of them. If he thought she was afraid, he 
would be terrified. She secredy consulted, however, her diviners, 
those men whose business it was to discover what the future 
held. As Melkart had agreed to the expedition, she could not well 
consult him again, particularly as there was nothing definite she 
could ask. But the diviners could be asked how the signs stood. 
When she questioned them, their reply was that they had 
observed as yet no signs indicative of harm. “Are the signs good, 
then?” she enquired. They were hesitant, and for reply said: 
“We have seen neither good signs nor bad signs of any magni¬ 
tude. But it is sometimes thus; no major signs occur either way.” 
She pressed them to let her know whether perhaps a minor sign 
warned her to be careful in some particular. No one had any¬ 
thing to say on this except one man who declared that it would be 
dangerous for her to look out of a window. When asked to explain 
more fully what was meant, he was obliged to admit that the 
sign gave no indication of the circumstances. At the end of the 
consultation, she was no wiser than before. 

The prophet’s runner covered the forty miles to Ramoth- 
Gilead without halting for food or drink. It was an hour after 
dark when he reached the gate and called to the guard to open. 
Jehu had instructed the officer of the gate to let in any emissary 
of the prophet, however late the hour. Wild, mad looking, the 
man who was shouting to be admitted could only be one of the 
Sons of the Prophets, and the officer let him in. “Where is the 
Captain-General,” he demanded. 

“He is conferring with his staff,” said the officer. 

“Take me to him at once.” 

They led him to the governor's house. Through the lighted 
window of the hall he saw Jehu sitting among his captains and 
entered without ceremony. 

“I have a message for you, captain,” he declared. 
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“For which of us?” asked Jehu. 

“For you, captain. A message for your private ear.” 

Jehu led the way to a room behind and when they had entered 
shut the door. “Deliver your message,” he said, his voice heavy 
with emotion, for he guessed that it was the long desired message 
at last. 

The runner came close to him and with a sudden movement 
poured the box of oil over his head. Having done so, he stood 
back and intoned, word for word, the message which the prophet 
had instructed him to give. At the words “I, the Lord, have 
anointed you king over the people of the Lord, even over Israel,” 
Jehu gave a great sob and looked upwards. And at the words, 
“You shall avenge me on the House of Ahab, that the prophecy 
be fulfilled,” his eyes glared and he drew his sword. The messen¬ 
ger did not wait. Mindful of the prophet’s admonition, he 
opened the door and fled. 

When Jehu was composed a litde, he went into the hall where 
his captains awaited him. They knew the message was from the 
Yahweh prophet; there could be no mistaking his messengers. “Is 
all well?” one of them cried out. “What had the mad fellow to 
say? 

“Surely you have guessed it,” said he. 

“No, tell us!” they cried, though the oil glistening on his hair 
provided them with the clue. 

He answered solemnly: “The Lord has anointed me king over 
Israel.” 

The captains were none of them members of the court party. 
As fervent Yahwists, who believed Elisha to be the Yahweh 
oracle, they accepted without question that their god had 
anointed Jehu. Moreover, Jehu himself had taken two or three 
of them into his confidence and prepared them for the announce¬ 
ment; the rest had a notion of what was in the wind. So now his 
words moved and gready excited them. They were ready to 
obey and follow him anywhere. But first he must be publicly 
acclaimed by the army. As it was so late, the ceremony was fixed 
for the following morning. At an early hour the troops were 
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paraded at the bottom of steps leading to the main hall. When all 
was ready, Jehu, robed as a king, appeared at the top of the steps. 
To demonstrate their reverence and support, the captains escort¬ 
ing him took off their cloaks and laid them on the ground as a 
carpet for his feet. As he stood thus on the cloaks above the 
soldiery, the trumpets were blown and a shout was raised: “Jehu 
is king.” The soldiers joined in the shout. Brandishing their 
weapons, they acclaimed him. To the rank and file also it was 
not a total surprise, for there had been rumours, particularly the 
rumour that, at a time to be revealed, Jehu would give them a 
bounty. The prospect of loot added to their enthusiasm; there 
were always good pickings at the fall of a dynasty. So the 
demonstration was spontaneous; trace of dissent there was none. 
Nevertheless, when Jehu withdrew indoors, his first orders were 
to close the city gates and take all measures to prevent persons, 
suspected of loyalty to King Joram, from carrying a report to 
Jezreel. If Joram heard the news in time, he might retire to 
Samaria and, behind its strong fortifications, be difficult to over¬ 
come. But taken unawares at Jezreel, he would be an easy prey. 

Jehu’s sudden elevation from army commander to divinely 
appointed king was accompanied by an immediate inflation of his 
personality. Speaking with impressive authority, he harangued 
his captains on the need for haste. His stroke against Joram must 
not be delayed; preparations for it were to be completed that 
day. At the morrow’s dawn he would drive against Jezreel. 
Urged on by their leader, whose impatience was so frantic that he 
began to seem more an avenging fury than a man, they had all 
ready by nightfall. 

"Vt^en Jehu mounted his chariot at first Hght, he did not think 
of himself as a servant conspiring against his master, but as the 
protagonist in a war of gods. A war of gods, as a war of dogmas, is 
more dreadful than a war of men, when mere human glory or 
the like is the motive. There can be no quarter, no clemency, 
when gods fight; the issues are too deep for accommodation. 
Jehu in his r6le of divine avenger had to destroy utterly the 
House of Ahab; death was the sentence which he had been sent 
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to execute. So, mounted in his chariot, he had a more fatal look 
on his face than ever had been observed when he was in Samaria, 
watched by the court, minding his step, biding his time and 
awaiting the god*s call. He was taking but a detachment of the 
army with him. Ramoth-Gilead could not be left without troops 
to defend it, for Hazael might renew the attack at any moment. 
The infantry was remaining; only the chariotry or a portion of it 
was accompanying him. The fastest, staunchest horses had been 
chosen; it was to be a lightning stroke, the pace so hot that he 
would arrive sooner than the news of his coming. 

Only a walking pace, however, was possible for the first half 
of the journey. One could not gallop through the hills of Gilead. 
The Jordan defile was traversed without a halt. Beyond the river 
there was a gentle rise towards the plain of Jezreel, a corridor 
with Mount Gilboa on the left and the slopes of the hiU of Moreh 
on the right. It was here, after the road had passed Bethshan with 
Jezreel some ten miles ahead, that Jehu was able to quicken his 
pace. His intention was to reach Jezreel before he was sighted and 
dash through the gate before they could close it. Even if they did 
sight him, it was no great matter; since they were not expecting 
an attack, it would be too late when in fact they found them¬ 
selves attacked. 

On the roof of the palace of Jezreel was a watch-tower. The 
royal watchmen were chosen for their keen sight. It happened 
that a man of unusual eye-power, even for a watchman, was on 
duty and, when Jehu was still a good five miles away, he descried 
his dust and very soon the glitter of his arms. At once he called 
out in a singing tone which carried through the palace: *‘1 see a 
company.** Joram, quite recovered from his wound, was in a 
room below conversing with his mother. On hearing the watch- 
man*s call, he looked at her enquiringly. The watchman 
now sang out again: “Chariots are driving at speed from the 
east.** 

“Who can it be?'* said Joram, more curious than disquieted. 
The old lady, however, was perturbed. “Let us go up and have a 
look,** she said. 
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From the top of the tower they gazed down the Bethshan 
road, but could see nothing. 

“Where arc the chariots?*’ Joram asked the watchman. The 
man pointed: “There, coming along by the trees.” They could 
now just perceive the cloud of dust. “Better send a horseman to 
enquire their business,” said Jezebel. Joram beckoned a sergeant. 
“ Ride and meet them,” he directed. “Find out who they are.” 

“And whether they come in peace,” added the queen. The 
man rode away at a gallop. Jezebel stared at the horizon, where 
the chariots were now becoming visible to the normal eye. “You 
seem a little uneasy,” said Joram. “But who could be coming to 
attack us?” The queen did not answer but kept her eyes on the 
horseman. They saw him meet the chariots and then lost sight of 
him. 

“Is he returning?” Joram asked the watchman. “No, sir,” said 
he. “I see him now at the rear of the company.” 

“In the rear? What is he doing there?” 

“I can’t say, sir,” said the watchman. 

“Something must have happened to detain him. Better send 
another man.” 

A second horseman galloped away. As they were watching 
him go. King Ahaziah joined them. “Have you an idea who is 
coming?” Joram asked. Young Ahaziah had no idea. “Envoys, 
perhaps,” he hazarded. 

“I have never known envoys in such a hurry,” said the queen. 

The second horseman was seen to meet the chariots. “Can you 
make out what is happening to him, watchman?” Joram 
demanded, straining his eyes. 

“They have put him behind with the other,” said he. The 
charioteers, become more plainly visible, were driving at full 
gallop. “Can’t you see now who they are?” Joram asked. After a 
pause the watchman replied: “The driving is like Jehu’s driving,” 

“How can you tell?” 

“It is so furious.” 

Jehu was well known to drive very fast. If it was he, was there 
cause for alarm? Joram said as much to his mother. But she 
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replied: “There is furious driving and there is driving by a fury. 
Beware! Shut the gates!” 

Joram, whose recapture of Ramoth-Gilead had given him an 
unnatural con£dencc, was irritated by his mother’s abrupmess. He 
frowned at her and said, more out of contrariness and a wish to 
show off, than for any clear reason: “I am not afraid of Jehu. I 
will ride out and confront him. When he sees me approaching in 
the royal chariot, he will pull up, alight and bow. Has he ever 
done otherwise?” 

The queen was amazed. “Have you forgotten his enmity?” 

“No. But there has been no sign of it lately. My victory 
over Hazael has impressed him as it has impressed everyone 
else.” 

“I tell you, beware!” The queen, though she held her son a 
fool, could not believe he would be so foolish. 

“I will take Ahaziah. Will you come, Ahaziah?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the young king, delighted. 

“It is madness to expose yourself thus,” cried Jezebel. “And 
what is the sense of it? Does a king go to meet a subject? If Tehu 
has business with you, let him make it known in proper form 
and with respect.” 

But Joram was already on his feet. “I have sent two horse¬ 
men,” he said, “and they have not returned. There is some 
mystery which I intend to clear up.” He called for his chariot, as 
did Ahaziah. Domineering though Jezebel was and accustomed 
to get her way in council, she was as impotent as is any woman 
to control a man once he has started to act. She threw up her 
arms in a gesture of despair. “Put on your armour, at least,” she 
cried, but he was already gone. 

The two kings hastened down to their chariots in the court¬ 
yard, Joram elated at having successfully stood up to his mother 
and all eagerness to display himself before her as a man of action. 
With a slender escort of mounted men he and Ahaziah drove out 
of the palace. By this time Jehu was approaching the vineyards 
without the wralls and they met very shortly. As Joram had 
anticipated, he drew xein. But he did not alight and bow. His 
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face was bleak and forbidding. Said Joram with authority more 
assumed than real, for he began to lose his self-confidence under 
the grim eyes of Jehu’s captains: “When I saw your dust, two 
messengers were sent to find out who was coming and report 
back to me. You detained them both. What was your reason?” 

Jehu replied with harshness: “Because I did not wish you to 
know it was I.” 

“I do not understand you.” 

In a menacing tone Jehu retorted: “When 1 have said my say 
you will understand.” 

Joram searched his face in agitation. “Is it peace, Jehu?” he 
asked, unable to keep a sudden fear out of his voice. 

Jehu took up his bow. “What peace,” said he with a ferocious 
grimace, “as long as the abominations of your mother are so 
many? The Tyrian gods batten on offerings. The Lord Yahweh’s 
altars are bare. His anger is a fire which only blood can 
quench.” 

The mortal danger to which he had exposed himself like a fool 
was clear to Joram at last. With a quick: “There is treachery, 
Ahaziah,” he turned his rein and put his horses into a gallop. But 
Jehu, raising his bow, drew it with his full strength. The arrow 
struck Joram between his shoulders and went through him, com¬ 
ing out at his heart. He sank down in the chariot a dead man. 
Ahaziah, fleeing for his life, was pursued and mortally wounded. 

Joram’s body was flung into a vineyard nearby, to be eaten 
by the birds in accordance with Elijah’s oracle. 

Jehu had advanced his force to the wall of Jezreel fast enough 
to seize the gate before it was shut. Jezebel had seen Joram killed. 
She knew that her few soldiers could not hold Jezreel, no matter 
how bravely they resisted. As it was, the king’s death, occurring 
in theii view, had sapped their spirit. Nevertheless, she would 
not surrender herself ignominiously to death. She would face 
Jehu with her own weapons. 

To be fittingly attired for the colloquy, she ordered her maids 
to put on her a Tyrian gown, of majestic amplitude, a rare 
purple. The small wig she was wearing was taken oflf, and the 
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great golden one, abundantly curled, very high, and sewn with 
her most noted pearls, was placed in its stead. Her maids also 
heightened her colour, enlarged her eyes and, at her order, put in 
her hand an antique seal inscribed with the name of King Sargon 
of Babylon, the most potent amulet in her possession. They held 
up a mirror and she saw herself as Astart^, for as queen-priestess of 
Samaria she had always held herself to be the manifestation of 
that goddess, as her father, the king-priest of Tyre, had been the 
manifestation of Melkart. Thus divinely bedight, attended by her 
maids and her eunuchs, she went to the window of the gate 
tower and looked down. 

Jehu had remained outside the gate, while he sent in criers to 
spread die news that Yahweh had annointed him king of Israel. 
The governor was told to surrender Jezreel at once. He now came 
out to Jehu and humbly invited him to enter the palace and 
partake of food and drink. On receiving this submission, Jehu, 
aloft in his chariot, turned his face in triumph upward and caught 
sight of Queen Jezebel at the window of the gate tower, her 
right hand raised and in it the Babylonian amulet, whose powers 
were known to liim, for he had seen it numb men when pointed 
at them. His own amulet was round his neck, no match for an 
amulet engraved with so magical and ancient a name as King 
Sargon’s, an incantation in itself. With an involuntary jerk he 
reined back his horses on their haunches, as if the amulet already 
constricted him. 

Queen Jezebel glared down at him. “Murderer of my son, 
your master, and the traitor I warned him you would turn,” she 
began. “Fool, come to destroy the Tyrian alliance, this king¬ 
dom’s sole buttress against Assyria. Shalmaneser when he knows 
will be marching again. This time there will be no Qarqar. He 
will do with you what he pleases.” And uttering a malediction, 
composed of words arranged in a magical sequence, and of hor¬ 
rible obscenity, she suddaily pointed her amulet at him. 

Immediately he felt a mist before his eyes. He shuddered and, 
his senses sUpping away, uttered a cry. As if in answer, two 
eunuchs looked over Queen Jezebel’s shoulders. “Throw her 
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down, throw her down!” he screamed in his fear. WiA a kind of 
horrified daring they snatched her amulet away and flung her 
violendy from the window. A waterspout on the wall gashed her 
as she fell. She struck the pavement in front of his chariot, splash¬ 
ing the horses with her blood. He goaded them and, as they 
leapt forward, his wheel passed over her neck. 

From within the arch of the gate he looked back. The goddess- 
queen lay dead. The dogs were already peeping out and begin¬ 
ning to creep towards the blood. “Let no one touch her,” he said 
and drove on. As soon as he was seated in the banqueting hall, a 
cup-beaier presented him with wine. Before drinking he poured 
a libation on the ground in thankfulness for his escape from the 
queen’s sorcery, though to pour libations had been forbidden by 
the Lord. But since it was surely the guardian spirit of the gate 
who, prompted by Yahweh, possessed the eunuchs and forced 
them to hurl to death their queen, he opined that a libation was 
rightly due. Thereafter he ate food and drank wine and spoke of 
what remained for him to do as the instrument of the Lord’s 
vengeance. 

Presently his mind turned to the queen’s body outside the gate. 
“Go and see,” he said. “She was an accursed woman, yet go and 
bury her; she was a king’s daughter.” He spoke the last words in 
a generous tone, but there was no generosity in his face. When 
his men returned they reported: “We found only these.” And 
they took bones out of a basket. 

“Are these certainly the queen’s bones?” he asked. 

“We found them in the place,” they replied, “but cannot say 
positively that they are hers.” 

At these words, an echo of Elijah’s prophecy, uttered unthink¬ 
ingly by the men, he rose to his feet and motioning to a harpist 
to accompany him, chanted the prophet’s oracle to the assembled 
lords. When he reached the words: “The dogs shall eat Jezebel 
by the wall of Jezreel” he took the bones in his hand, and 
after the words: “They shall not say this is Jezebel,” he held them 
up for all to see. 
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The following day a massacre began and lasted some weeks. 
All the princes of the House of Ahab and their families were 
killed and the whole priesthood of Melkart was exterminated. It 
was the will of Yahweh. 

Next year Shalmaneser, the great king of Assyria, came with 
an army and made Jehu his vassal, the beginning of the end of 
the kingdom of Israel. 
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